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S/o 


Te Hahi 
Maori 

- he korero 
poto 


o nga tau e wha tekau, mai i te taenga mai o te 

whakapono ki Aotearoa i te tau 1814, ko taua 

Hahi, he Hahi Maori. Ko tenei Hahi na te Ropu 
Mihingare o te Hahi Ingarangi (C.M.S.) i timata na ratou 
nga Mihingare i tono mai. Ko tenei anake te Hahi i konei, 
tae noa ki te taenga mai o Pihopa Herewini ki Aotearoa, hei 
Pihopa mo te Hahi i Aotearoa, i te tau 1842. No tenei wa, ka 
timata te Hahi ki te hepara i nga iwi e rua — Pakeha, Maori. 
I mua i te haerenga mai o te Pihopa ka ki atu te Ropu 
Mihingare nei ki te Pihopa, ‘‘ko nga minita kei Aotearoa, 
na matou, ehara i a koe, kei a matou to ratou mana, ko 
matou kei te utu 1 a ratou. Kahore ratou e ahei te minita ki 
nga Pakeha, ki nga Maori anake’’. I timata mai i konei te 
kume kume i roto i te Hahi, te taha Pakeha, te taha Maori. 
Ko te ahua tonu tera inaianei, ara, me pehea te tipu ai enei 
taha e rua o te Hahi Mihingare. 


No te tau 1807, ka tae a Te Matenga ki Ranana. Nana i 
tohe te Ropu Mihingare, ki te whakatu he Mihana ki te Iwi 
Maori. Ko Te Matenga te Minita Mihingare i Poihakena. 
Kua tae ke etahi Maori ki Poihakena a, na Te Matenga ratou 
i atawhai, i tana pamu i Parramatta. Tata ki te whitu tau e 
tatari ana a Te Matenga ki te haere mai ki Aotearoa. I taua 
wa, ko nga Maori i tona pamu te hunga tuatahi ki te rongoi 
te Rongopai. E kiia ana, i tu ki reira te Whare Karakia 
tuatahi o nga Maori, i te taha o te awa o Parramatta. 

Ko tetahi 0 nga tangata rongonui 0 te Ropu Mihingare nei 
ko Henare Venn. He tangata matau ia. | a ia etahi tikanga 
marama mo te whakahaere, whakatu i nga kaupapa mo te 
hora i te Rongopai ki nga tauiwi, me te ahua 0 te tupu 0 te 
Hahi. Ko te ingoa 0 tenei kaupapa ‘‘ko te mana Taki-toru’’, 
he kaupapa e pa ana te Hahi Maori. He penei nga kaupapa:- 


1. Te Mana Whakahaere — kia riro i te tangata whenua, i 
runga ano i te kawa o tona whenua. 

2. Te Mana Whakatipu i te Hahi — me tipu nga tikanga i 
runga i te tikanga Maori; te ako minita, me te kauwhau i 
te Rongopai. 


3. Te Mana Tautoko — ma te Maori ano e tautoko, e hapai 
te Hahi ka ora. Ma nga kaha kei roto i ana tikanga. 

Ahakoa, kihai i tutuki enei tumanako o te Ropu i nga 
Mihingare tuatahi a Te Matenga, i a Kendall, Hall me King. 
Kihai ratou i mohio ki enei kaupapa. Tetahi, he uaua tonu 
no taua wa. Ko ta Te Matenga kaupapa — akona nga Maori 
ki nga rakau a te Pakehai te tuatahi, hei muri te whakapono; 
ma te whakapono e whakapakeha te Maori. 


I rere mai te kaipuke o Te Matenga, a “‘Te Active’ i te 
tau 1814. I rere mai i Poihakena ki Pewhairangi. Nga 
Mihingare Pakeha ko Te Matenga, ko King, ko Hall, ko 
Kendall. I runga ano etahi Maori, tekau pea, ko a ratou 
rangatira ko Ruatara, mana e para te huarahi mo tenei 
Mihana. E ki ana etahi, kua ruarua nga whakaaro o Ruatara 
mo tenei kaupapa. Tata tonu, ka hoki te kaipuke ki 
Poihakena i runga i nga kupu me nga whakaaro o Ruatara. 
Ki ta Ruatara, e pouri ana ia ki tenei kaupapa, no te mea ki 
tana titiro, ka ngaro te mana o nga Rangatira Maori i tenei 
kaupapa. Heoi, na nga painga ka puta ki te iwi, i nga mahi 
Pakeha i akona i Poihakena e nga Maori, e akona hoki ki 
konei, i tautoko ai ia i te Mihana a Te Matenga ki 
Pewhairangi. 


I te tau 1823, ka tae mai a Henare Wiremu (Te Karuwha) 
kua minita ia; na Te Matenga ano iai mau mai i Poihakena. 
Nana i whakaora te Mihana — i a ia te mana tangata, te 
mana whakapono. I nga tau i mua, kihai he Maori kia tahuri 
ki te whakapono, ara, kia iriitia. I timatai tenei wa, te huri o 
te tai-whakapono, i roto i Pewhairangi. Kua timata nga 
Maori ki te hiahia he mihingare ki o ratou rohe. Kua timata 
te whakamaori i nga karakia, i etahi pukapuka o te Paipera, 
Katikihema; kua timata te hanga kura, whare karakia me te 
whakatipu i nga kai Pakeha hei hoko, me era atu mahi. Kua 
timata hoki nga Maori kua ahua mohio nga karakia me nga 
akoranga ki te haere ki te kauwhau i te Rongopai, ki era atu 
wahi o te whenua. Kua kai-ngakau nga Maori ki te hari i te 
whakapono ki era iwi, na tenei ahua ka tipu te whakapono i 
roto i Te Tai-Tokerau. 


Tae rawa mai a Pihopa Herewini i te tau 1842, kua kaha 
te tupu o te Hahi, kua maha tonu nga minita Mihingare kua 
mohio pai ki te reo Maori, kua whakaponohia e nga Maori. 
Ahakoa i miharo katoa te Hahi, ki te kauwhau Maori a 
Pihopa Herewini i tana karakia tuatahi, kihai i pera te aroha, 
me te whakapono o te Iwi Maori ki a ia, pera i to ratou kia 
Te Matenga me nga Wiremu, i nga tau 1 aiai konei e Pihopa 
ana. Ko te hiahia o Pihopa Herewini, ki te whakatu i te 
mana-Pihopa ki runga i te Hahi — ara, mana whakahaere i 
te Hahi i Aotearoa, te taha Maori me te taha Pakeha. Kahore 
i whakaae te Ropu Mihingare i Ranana — me etahi ano o 
nga minita Mihingare, kaore i pai ki a ia. Pau te teka tau e 
totohe ana te Pihopa mo tona mana, me te ropu mo tona 
mana. Ka tuhituhi atu te Pihopa ki te Ropu i Ranana, “*. . . 
he mahi pakeke ki te whakato i te kakano o te whakapono ki 
roto i te ngakau Maori, i runga i te kaupapa hahi, me te 
pakeke ano, ki te whakakotahi i te Taha Maori me te Taha 


A brief 
history of 
the Maori 
Church 


or at least the first four decades of the Nineteenth 
|* Century, the Church in New Zealand was a Maori 
Church. In fact, the Maori Church, formed by the 
mission to the Maori People of the Church Missionary 
Society, was the only Church of England presence until the 
bishopric of New Zealand was offered to George Augustus 
Selwyn in 1841, and the first attempts were made to provide 
for mission and ministry to European settlers. Before Sel- 
wyn departed from England to take up his appointment, the 
Parent Committee of the C.M.S. offered him some assis- 
tance but reminded him that the Missionaries were not at 
liberty to minister to the Europeans — their mission was to 
the Maori. Thus did a tension first become evident which 
remains 170 years later — how to provide for both Maori 
and settler in the one Church. 

In 1807 Samuel Marsden persuaded the fledgling Church 
Missionary Society to undertake a mission to the Maori 
people. Initial delays meant that this work commenced with 
the Maori group resident for trading purposes in Sydney, 
New South Wales. There is some evidence to suggest that 
the first Maori church building was in fact erected at this 
time on the banks of the Parramatta River in Sydney. 

One of the founders of the Church Missionary Society 
was Henry Venn. His enlightened philosophy of missio- 
nary activity contained principles which have become 
known as the Three-Self Movement, and have significance 
in the origins of the Maori Church. These can be described 
thus: 

Self-determination: The autonomy of the Church in its 
new environment. 

Self-Propagation: The priority of self-development — in- 
digenous ministry and indigenous evangelisation. | 
Self-Support: A structure of physical support governed by 
the forms of enterprise. found within the local culture. 

In practice, however, the motives of the first three lay 
missionaries put in place by Marsden, seem far removed 
from the noble principles which Venn was formulating. 


Kendall, Hall and King were poorly equipped for the task 
they faced, but shared a determination to save the souls of 
the heathen and to replace their culture. The civilising of the 
natives, it was thought, would eventually lead to their 
Christianisation. (J) 


The Voyage of the “‘Active’’ from Sydney to the Bay of 
Islands in 1814, bearing Marsden, Hall, King and Kendall, 
accompanied by ten Maori persons led by Ruatara, Hongi 
and Korokoro, was not without incident. Ruatara had been 
induced by Marsden to assist the introduction of the missio- 
nary group to New Zealand. In mid-Tasman Ruatara’s 
misgivings almost caused the ship to be turned back to 
Sydney. He openly stated his regret at having agreed to 
encourage missionary settlement, because of his belief that 
settlement would destroy the influence of the chiefs. His 
desire to bring to his people the new methods of agriculture 
learnt in Sydney was the deciding factor. 


In 1822 the arrival of Henry Williams saw the work of 
establishing the Maori Church take a positive step forward. 
The earliest missionaries had laboured for a decade without 
one positive act of commitment by a Maori to the Christian 
faith. Suddenly the tide began to turn and a number of 
Maori communities requested the presence and teaching of 
a missionary, or took it upon themselves to spread the faith 
by their own means. A great deal of activity took place — 
teaching, the cultivation of crops, building translation into 
the Maori language of biblical and liturgical material, and 
printing. Eventually a number of Maori churches were 
built, and examples abound of Maori lay evangelists and 
catechists taking a lead in the propagation of the faith. 


_ Thus on the arrival of the Bishop in 1842 the Maori 
Church was well established and cared for by a number of 
missionaries, some of whom had by this time secured for 
themselves the trust and respect of the people amongst 
whom they lived and worked. Selwyn impressed with his 
ability to preach in the Maori language immediately upon 
his arrival, but he was never to enjoy the same mutual trust 
and respect in the Maori world as did Marsden and the 
Williams’ brothers. After ten years, selwyn’s struggles 
with the C.M.S. and the difficulties experienced in his 
relationships with the missionary clergy led him to see that 
‘‘it was harder than he thought to plant the seeds of a new 


‘religion in the hearts of the Maori and harder still to unite 


settler and Maori ina single church. . .’’ (2). He turned his 
attention to matters of church governance, the division of 
his diocese and the writing of the Constitution. From this 
point on the division between the Maori Church and the 
Settler Church was to become even more evident. 


| and acceptance of a written Constitution 
was hailed as evidence of growth and maturity in the New 
Zealand Church, but it was by its very nature a document of 
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Pakeha ki roto i te Hahi kotahi.’’ Na tenei ahua ka huri te 
Pihopa ki nga mahi o tana Pihopatanga. Ko Niu Tireni katoa 
hoki tana Pihopatanga. Kua kaha te haeremai o tauiwi ki 
konei. Ka timata te Pihopa ki te wawahi i tana Pihopatanga. 
Ka whakaturia he Pihopa mo Poneke, mo Otautahi, mo 
Whakatu, mo Waiapu. Etahi o enei he Mihingare pera me 
Wiremu Wiremu, Pihopa o Waiapu — etahi katoa he 
Pakeha, no Ingarangi mai. I tenei wa ano, ka tuhia te 
‘*Kaupapa Ture’’ (Constitution) mo te Hahi i Niu Tireni, 
ara, te mana kawanatanga mo te Hahi, i runga ano i te 
kaupapa Pakeha. Na enei ahua ka tipu haere te tawha i 
waenganui i te Hahi Maori, me te Hahi Pakeha. 


Ko tenei Kaupapa Ture na te Pihopa, na Kawana Kerei, 


me Tiati Matene i tuhituhi, ara, i waihanga. A, kiia ana he 
kaupapa ataahua, he kaupapa hou mo te whakahaere i te 


Hahi, hei tauira hoki ki era wahanga o te Hahi i era atu 
whenua. Engari, ko te mate ke, he kaupapa Pakeha. I 
whakamanatia tenei kaupapa i te tau 1857. Ka wha tekau 
ma toru tau te haerenga mai o Te Matenga. Otira, kihai he 
ingoa Maori i runga i te rarangi ingoa o te hunga i haina. I 
penei te whakaaro o te Pihopa, me nga Mihingare, ko te 
Ropu i Ranana te Kai-tiaki i te taha Maori. Ko tenei 
Kaupapa Ture e pa ke ana ki te Taha Pakeha. Na tenei 
kaupapa i whakatu te Hinota Whanui o te Hahi (General 
Synod). I te Hinota Whanui tuatahi i te tau 1859, ka putai te 
Perehitini i a Pihopa Herewini enei kupu: “‘kei te awan- 
gawanga au ki te ahua o te Hahi Maori’’ me tenei, ‘‘me rapu 
e te Hinota he kaupapa he kukume mai i te Hahi Maori, kia 
noho tahi me tatou, i roto i te wairua kotahi’’. Mai anoi aua 
ra, pera ano nga korero mo te Hahi Maori i roto i nga 
Pihopatanga katoa, me nga Hinota Whanui. I puta ano i a 
Pihopa Herewini enei kupu: “‘. . . tera pea e kore e taea te 
whakahaere he kaupapa motuhake mo te taha Maori, me te 
taha Pakeha o te Hahi’’. 


Kua timata i enei tau nga mamae me nga pakanga ki te 
whenua. No te tau 1860, ka ka te ahi ki Taranaki, i rungai 
nga mahi hoko whenua a te Kawanatanga. Na enei pakanga 
i whakaara nga korero me nga tohutohu a nga Mihingare mo 
te whakapono, me te u pono ki te Hahi nana nei matou i ako 
ki ‘‘. . . te whakapiko i o matou matenga ki te inoi, me te 
moe o nga kanohi — mutu rawa ake, kua riro o matou 
whenua’’. 


Na nga wawahinga o te whenua hei Pihopatanga, i 
wawahi nga rohe Maori, me te ngaro haere o te mana o nga 
Minita Mihingare i roto i te Mihana Maori, ka tupu te 
whakaaro i roto i etahi Maori, kia whakaturia he Pihopa 
Maori, hei arahi i te Hahi Maori. I te tau 1876, ka ripoataa 
te Tuati, ki te Ropu i Ranana, i te ahua o te Mihana Maort. 
Ka ki ia, i tetahi hui i Uawa (Tolaga Bay), ka rere te patai, 
‘‘He aha i kore ai e tu he Pihopa Maori mo te Hahi Maori?’’ 
Me te whakahua i a Pihopa Crowther, he mangumangu no 
Awherika. I whakapirihitia i te tau 1843, i whakapihopatia1 
te tau 1864. 


I te tau 1877, ka tukuae Te Kerehi (T.S. Grace) he minita 


Mihingare tana Ripoata ki te Ropu i Ranana, ikiaia:*’. . 

i tetahi hui a te mihana Maori mo te take Pihopa, i penei te 
korero a te Hahi, kaore ano he Maori tika, mo te turanga 
pihopa.’’ I tukua ano e ia etahi korero a tetahi Maori, i tuhi 


-ai ki te nupepa ‘‘Te Waka Maori’’. Ki a Te Kerehi, he 


tangata mohio taua kaituhi Maori. I tana tuhi,ikiia“’.. . 
he aha etahi Maori i whiwhi ai ki etahi tunga nui i roto i te 
Kawanatanga, a kahore ano ki roto i te Hahi? He aha i kore 
ai he Pihopa Maori, no te mea kua maha nga tau e noho 
Karaitiana ana nga Maori 0 enei motu?”’ 


I te tau 1880, i te Hinota Whanui o taua tau, ka takoto te 
tono a te Poari o te Hahi Maori i roto i te Pihopatanga o, 
Akarana, kia whakaturia e te Hahi he Pihopa Maori mo te 
Mihana Maori i Akarana. Hei tohu i te ora, me te kaha 0 te 
Hahi i te Tai Tokerau, a, hei pihopa awhina ia, i te Pihopa 
pakeha. I hari te Hinota ki te tono, ki te ora, me te kaha 0 te 
Hahi Maori i Akarana. Heoi ano, ‘‘. . . e kore e taea e ratou 
te whakamana tenei tonu, no te mea, ‘na te Wairua kotahi 
tatou i iriiri ki roto i te tinana kotahi’. Me titiro ke te Hahi, ki 
te whakakotahi i te taha Maori me te taha Pakeha ki rotoi te’ 
Hahi kotahi. Na reira, kei te he te whakatu Pihopa Maori i 
tenei wa, he wehewehe ke i te Hahi tenei mahi. Na reira e 
kore matou te Hahi e whakaae’’. Kua riro nei te mana me te 
whakahaere i raro i nga Pihopa — kahore ratou i te horo kia 
whai mana te taha Maori. 


I te Hinota Whanui 0 te tau 1913, ka tono ano te Mihana 
Maori, he motini ki te Hinota Whanui — “... kia 
whakaaetia he mangai Maori ki te Hinota Whanui. (He 
minita, he reimana). Kihai i korerotia e te Hinota; i parea 
ake ki tahaki. g 


Na runga i te kaha o te tupu o te mahi a Ratana, ka 
maharahara te Hahi ki nga Mihingare Maori i te whenua. I 
te hui a te Hinota Whanui i te tau 1925, ko Atipihopa Julius 
te Perehitini: i roto i tana whaikorero ka whakatupato a ia 1 
te Porowini, ki nga kupu poroporoaki a Pihopa Herewini 1 
kiraia‘‘. . . kiamauia koutou tenei taonga nui, nga minita 
me a ratou kahui Maori.’’ Ka ki te Atipihopa: °‘I tetahi 
ahua, kei te atawhai tatou i te Hahi Maori. Ka nui nga 
Karaitiana kei roto i te Iwi Maori, a, me o ratou minita 


‘Maori e hepara ana i a ratou, i roto i nga Pihopatanga. 


Engari, ahakoa tenei ahua kaore i te orite te mahi a nga 
Pihopa i roto i te Hahi Maori. E tika ana, me whakakotahi te 
Mihana Maori i roto i te Porowini, kia tu kaha ai. Engari, ko 
a tatou wawata kia kotahi, kihai i tutuki. No te mea he 
puhaehae no nga Pihopa, kei riro tetahi wahi 0 o ratou mana 
i roto i nga pihopatanga.‘‘ Ka mea te Atipihopa, “‘ko tenei 
pea te wa, kia kaha tatou te kimi i te tangata mana e tahu te 
rama o te whakapono i roto i te Iwi Maori’’. 


I taua Hinota ano, ka motinitia e tetahi Komiti Whaiti, 
‘‘kia whakaturia e te Hinota Whanui he Komihana, hei 
tirotiro i te ahua o te Hahi Maori inaianei, me nga mahi e 
tipu ai te Rangatiratanga o te Atua i rotoi nga Maori. . .”’ 
Ko nga tangata o te Komiti Whaiti nei: e rua nga Pihopa, e 
toru nga Atirikona, e rua nga Reimana — pakeha katoa. No 


Frederick Augustus Bennett. 


the Settler Church. By 1857, the year it was signed, some 
43 years had passed since Marsden had established the 
Maori Church, yet not one Maori signature is attached to the 
Constitution. In fact, the missionary clergy felt that the 
interests of the Maori Church were best safeguarded by the 
C.M.S. and thus the provisions of the Constitution were not 
at first intended to include the Maori Church. In his Presi- 
dential Address to the first General Synod in 1859, Selwyn 
expressed ‘some doubts of the future stability of the Native 
Church’ and asked Synod to consider ‘the best mode of 
drawing our Native brethren into closer bonds of Christian 
fellowship with ourselves’. That same question, phrased in 
a variety of ways, was to reappear time and again in both 
diocesan and General Synods. Selwyn also voiced his con- 
cern that it might “be found impossible to carry on a double 
government for the Colonial and Missionary Church.’ 
Stresses and strains in the life of the nation were felt also 
in the Maori Church. The Land Wars of the 1860s placed 
immense strain on the faith and loyalty of the Maori People 
to a Church which ‘“‘told us to close our eyes and bow our 


heads in prayer, and when we lifted up our heads and 
opened our eyes, our land had disappeared . . .’’(3) 


The division of the Settler Church into dioceses which 
bore no relation at all to traditional tribal boundaries, and 
the gradual dissolution of the authority of the missionary 
clergy over the Maori Church led to the wish to place the 
care of the Maori Church under a Maori Bishop. In 1876, 
the Rev. E.C. Stuart (later Bishop Stuart) in reporting to the 
C.M.S. in England on the condition of the Maori Church, 
stated that at a meeting at Tolaga Bay the question had been 
asked as to why the Maori Church should not have a Maori 
Bishop. The example was cited of Bishop Samuel 
Crowther, ordained in 1843, and consecrated as the first 
Negro Anglican Bishop in 1864. 


In 1877 The Rev. T.S. Grace recorded that a conference 
had been held on this matter, but it had been decided that no 
suitable Maori clergyman was available for such a ministry. 
Grace forwarded to the C.M.S. acopy of a letter which had 
appeared in the publication ‘Waka Maori’, written by a 
Maori who in Grace’s opinion was highly intelligent. In this 
the author asked ‘“Why are some of us raised to permanent 
positions in Government and not in the Church? Why is 
there no Maori Bishop, since the natives of these Islands 
have, for a considerable time, embraced Christianity?”’ 


In 1880 the General Synod ‘‘. . . received with much 
pleasure the Memorial of the Native Church Board of the 
Diocese of Auckland for the appointment of a Suffragan 
Bishop for the Maori portion of the Church in the Diocese, 
regarding it as proof of the vitality of that portion of the 
Church; but the Synod, looking at the one-ness which 
exists between the English and the Maori portions of the 
Church throughout New Zealand, and hoping that they will 
be brought yet closer together in worship and Church or- 
ganisation, considers that the present proposal for the ap- 
pointment of a Suffragan Bishop, would not be desirable 
and is unable to comply with the request . . .”’ Once the 
Settler Church had gained the ascendancy and overall au- 
thority, it was not about to surrender part of its control 
easily. 

In 1913 the General Synod was able to bypass a motion 
calling for the Maori section of the Church to have represen- 
tation at General Synod of both clerical and lay members 
elected from among the Maori people. 


The rising popularity of the movement started by T.W. 
Ratana caused the Church in the 1920s to fear for its Maori 
membership. In his Presidential Address to the General 
Synod of 1925, Archbishop Julius recalled Selwyn’s part- 
ing address to the Province, bequeathing to us ‘‘as a preci- 
ous legacy the Native Pastors and the remnant of their 
flocks. In some sort we have endeavoured to fulfill the task. 
There are many good Christians among the Maoris; they are 
served by many faithful Pastors, but none of us can regard 
the situation as satisfactory. The Maori Mission ought to be 
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te mea hoki, horekau he mema Maori i runga i te Hinota 

Whanui, koia e penei ai tenei: Komiti Whaiti. Engari i te 

whakaturanga i te Komihana i penei, ko nga Pihopa o Te Ika 

a Maui, ko aua Atirikona tokotoru, tokorua nga minita 

Pakeha — whai tonu ano i te tauira o te Komiti Whaiti. Ko 

nga take hei tirohanga ma ratou, ko aua take ano i mua ra:- 

1. Kite titiro pono ki te ahua o te Hahi Maori i nga rohe, ki 
te whakapae a te Pakeha, kei nga ngutu noa iho to ratou 
Karaitianatanga. 

2. Ki te titiro me pehea te kauwhau me te whakatahuri i te 
hunga e ngakau-kore ana, me te hunga ngakau-kino ki te 
Hahi. 

3. Ki te titiro ki te ripoata ki te Hahi, te hiahia o nga 
Karaitiana Maori, ki te whakaputa i te taha Maori i roto1 
nga karakia, me nga whakahaere o te Hahi Maori. Me te 
titiro ano ki nga mea pai, kei roto i te taha Maori, hei 
whakauru ki te Hahi whanui, hei painga mo nga iwi e 
rua. ne 

4. Me te waihanga i tetahi kaupapa kia whai mangai ai te 
taha Maori o te Hahi, ki runga i te Hinota Whanui. 

5. Kite titiro mehemea he pai ke te wehe i te whakahaere o 
te Hahi Maori, kia tu motuhake. 


I whakaritea e te Komihana, me hui ratou me te Hahi 
Maori o Te Ika a Maui. I karangatia tenei hui kia tu ki 
Rotorua, i te marama o Hune, i te tau 1925. I reira katoa nga 
mangai korero o te Hahi — minita, reimana. I tono te 
Komihana ki nga Maori nei, kia whakaturia he komiti mo 
ratou, hei whiriwhiri i nga take i mua i te Komihana, me te 
ripoata i o ratou whakaaro ki te Komihana. I tautokongia e 
te Komihana, me te Hui taua ripoata, a, tonoa ana e te 
Komihana ki te Komiti Whaiti o te Hinota Whanui. E rima 
nga wahanga o taua ripoata:- 

1. Kite whakaaro o tenei Komiti, i te mea i tenei wa, kei te 
wehewehe te whakahaere i te Mihana Maori i roto i nga 
Pihopatanga; me whakakotahi enei mahi ki raro pate 
Mihana kotahi, i roto i te Porowini o Niu Tireni. 

2. Na, ka whakaturia tenei Mihana, me tu he Pihopa hei 
Kai-arahi. Me tu ano he Atirikona hei awhina i te 
Pihopa, ko enei Atirikona hei Maori. Me whakatu ano 
he Hinota, ko tetahi atu tikanga hui ranei, kua 
whakamanatia me te Komiti Whaiti. 

3. I roto i nga rohe Atirikona, me whakatu he Poari 
Atirikona, hei whakahaere i nga mahi. 

4. Kite whakaaro o te Komiti, ma enei kaupapa e tautoko 
nga mahi a te Hahi Maori i roto i te iwi. Ma enei mahi 
hoki e hihiko ai nga Maori ki utu i nga raruraru o enei 
mahi. 

5. I whakaatu te Komiti ki te Hahi, i te korero nui i roto 1 
etahi wahanga o te Hahi, ko te Pihopa tuatahi mo tenei 
Mihana, ina whakaturia, me Maori. Na runga i te 
taimaha o te mahi whakatu i tenei Mihana, me te mana o 
te Pihopa ki era o nga Pihopatanga, hei mahi ma te 
Pihopa tuatahi, e mea ana te Komiti, e kore ratou e tohe 
me Maori te Pihopa tuatahi, engari ka ngawari mehemea 
he Pakeha te Pihopa tuatahi. 
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Wiremu Netana Panapa. 


I whakaturia ano heiKomihana hou he titiro i te kaupapa 
Ture Hahi, mo tenei take. I tenei Komihana tokotoru nga 
Pihopa, tokotoru nga Atirikona, tokorua nga Reimana. Ko 
tetahi o nga Reimana, he Maori, ko Apirana Ngata. 

E toru noa nga motini i mua i tenei Komihana:- | 
1. Kia whakaturia he Pihopatanga Maori motuhake. Me 

hua, ko te Pihopatanga o Aotearoa. 

2. Ko te rohe turangawaewae mo tenei Pihopatanga, ko 
nga whenua o te Kura a te Hahi i Te Aute. Ko etahi 
whenua ranei a te Hahi, e patata ana ki Paihia. 

3. Me karanga he hui motuhake a te Hinota Whanui, ki te 
whakatu i nga ture e tika ana mo te Pihopatanga. 

I waihangatia nga ture hei paahi ma te Hinota Whanui, 
me te rarangi ingoa o te hunga hei whakatu i tenei Hinota 
motuhake a te Hahi. 

I tu tenei Hinota Whanui i te marama o Tihema, tau 1925. 
Pau i tenei tau nga mahi e pa ana ki te Hahi Maori. Katahi 
ano te Hahi ka titiro pono ki te taha Maori, ki te Mihana 
Maori. I tana whaikorero ka ki te Perehitini hou, a Awerire 
(Averill); ‘‘. . . ki taku titiro, kahore he ture e whakakahore 
ana i te waihanga i te Pihopatanga o Aotearoa, mehemea e 
whakaae ana tatou katoa, ko te huarahi tika tenei ma te 
Hahi, i tenei wa, kia tutuki pai ai nga mahi a te Hahii rotoi 
te Iwi Maori... .”’ 


in some measure Provincial, but efforts to make it so have 
broken down, in part because the Church has not escaped 
the influence of the foolish and petty jealousies which 
divide the chief cities of the Dominion. Perhaps there is no 
type of Christian Mission in which the man counts for so 
much and money for so little. We want another Apostle of 
the Maoris.. .” 


Later in the 1925 Synod, a Select Committee recom- 
mended that a Commission be set up to *‘. . . consider what 
steps may be taken to consider the present position of the 
Maori Church and advance the Kingdom of Christ among 
the Maoris . . .”’ The Select Committee consisted of two 
bishops, three archdeacons, and two laymen. As there were 
no Maori members of the General Synod, the membership 
of that group is understandable. However, no such restric- 
tion need have been placed on the membership of the 
Commission set up as a result, but the membership of this 
was as follows: The bishops in the North Island, the same 
three archdeacons, and two European priests. The terms of 
reference of the Commission were destined also to have a 
familiar ring: 

1 


To make careful enquiry into the present state of the work | 


of the Church amongst the Maori People in those districts 
which are, at least outwardly, Christian. 

2 

To enquire as to the best means to be adopted to 
evangelise those Maori who are indifferent or avowedly 
hostile to Christianity. 

3 

To consider and report upon the growing manifestation 
of a desire on the part of Maori Christians for a greater 
degree of self-expression, both in the services of the church 
and control and government of the work of the Church 
amongst them, and more particularly how to incorporate 
into the work of the Church the best features and charac- 
teristics of Maori ideals. 

4 

To formulate a scheme whereby the Maori portion of the 
Church may have proper representation on the General 
Synod. 

S) 

To consider whether it would be advisable to establish 
the work of the Church amongst the Maoris as a separate 
entity. 

The Commission resolved to consult the Maori Church at 
a Conference, and this was duly held at Rotorua in June, 
1925. Leading spokesmen amongst the Maori clergy in 
each of the North Island dioceses were present. These men 
were asked to form a Committee to bring their own report to 
the Commission, and this report was subsequently adopted 
unanimously by all present, and sent on to the Standing 
Committee of General Synod. The Report was in six parts: 

a) 

That, in the opinion of the Committee, it is advisable 


that, in place of the present arrangement whereby Maori 
Mission work is carried on in each Diocese separately, the 
work be united into one mission for the whole of the 
Province of New Zealand. 

b) 

That the Mission be constituted with a Bishop at its head, 
and with Archdeacons, the latter to be members of the 
Maori race working under him; a Synod or other properly 
constituted authority; and a Standing Committee. 

c) 

That in each Archdeaconry of the Mission there be a 
properly constituted Archdeaconry Board. 

4) 

That, in the opinion of the Committee, the steps previ- 
‘ously recommended would have the effect of so stimulating 
the interest of Maori Church people that an adequate re- 
sponse would be forthcoming to meet the extra financial 
outlay involved. 

e) 

The Committee feels it to be its duty to inform the 
conference that amongst the Maori Church people there is a 
very generally expressed desire that the Bishop at the head’ 
of the Mission be a member of the Maori race, but at the 
same time, in view of the difficulties which would of 
necessity surround the office of Bishop in the first appoint- 
ment, the Committee does not wish to stress this point, and 
would welcome the appointment whether the Bishop was a 
Pakeha or Maori. 


A further Commission was then set up to examine the 


constitutional questions involved. Three bishops, three ar- 


chdeacons and two laymen this time made up the group. 
One of the laymen, and the only Maori, was The Hon. A.T. 
Ngata, M.P. (later Sir Apirana Ngata). 

This Commission had three short recommendations: 


That a separate Maori diocese be created, to be called the 
Diocese of Aotearoa. 


That the area of such Diocese be the area of the Te Aute 
College Endowment, or an area in the Bay of Islands 
based on Paihia. 


That a Special Session of the General Synod be con- 
vened for the purpose of passing necessary legislation. 


The legislation was prepared, and the Commission ob- 
tained the necessary number of signatures to a Requisition 
for the convening of a Special Session of the General 
Synod. 

The Special Session was held in December 1925. It 
had been a year of intense activity, after so much delay. In 
his Presidential Address, the new Archbishop, A.W. Av- 
erill, dealt at length with the constitutional legality of the 


‘proposal to create a Maori Diocese, and giving as his 


personal view ‘‘ . . . I cannot see that there is any real 
Constitutional difficulty . . . so long as we are satisfied that 
circumstances require such a change in the organisation of 


Katahi ka whakamarama te Atipihopa i nga take e penei ai te 
whakaaro o te Hahi **. He Hahi motuhake mo nga Maori, 
no te mea he Maori ratou, ehara i te tikanga Karaitiana, he 
tikanga pohehe. Ko te tino take e penei ai te Hahi ko te taha 
Wairua o te Iwi Maori, kia tupu ai ratou i roto i te Hahi, me 
to ratou mau mai i nga taonga tuku a Te Atua ki a ratou, hei 
whakaki i nga wahi apa o te Hahi Tapu puta noai te ao.”’ 

I te ra tuarua o te Hinota, ka paahitia te Pire mo te 
Pihopatanga Maori. Me tu he Hinota, me he Komiti Whaiti 
mo te Pihopatanga. Ka whai mana te Pihopa Maori, ki nga 
Maori katoa o tana Hahi, i nga takiwa katoa o Niu Tireni, 
ina tukua e nga Pihopa he pukapuka, tuku ki te Pihopa 
Maori te mana kuhu ki o ratou Pihopatanga, mo tenei mahi: 
I tukua ano te mana Raihana minita me te mana mo era atu 
mahi minita i roto i te Iwi Maori, i raro i tana mana. 

I muri i tenei, ka hui nga Pihopa me nga mangai Maori, ki 
te whakaingoa i te tangata mo te Pihopa o Aotearoa. Ko 
Apirana Ngata te mangai 0 te ropu Maori, a, nanae kokiri te 
whakaaro o te Iwi Maori, me Maori te Pihopa Maori 
tuatahi. Ki nga Pihopa, ‘‘e kore e taea e ratou te tuku to 
ratou mana Pihopa, mo te Iwi Maori i roto i o ratou 
Pihopatanga, ki tetahi minita o teI wi Maoriitenei wa. . .”’ 
Roa te wa e tautohetia ana tenei take. Pakeke te whakaaro o 
nga Maori, pera ano te pakeke o nga Pihopa. I mea atu ano 
nga Pihopa ki nga Maori, mehemea ki te tu he Pakeha, ka 
ahua mama te taha moni hei utui te Pihopa. Kihai i whakaae 
nga Maori. Ka hiki te Hinota. I tu ano he hui tuarua, i te 
roanga atu o te tau, mehemea ka kitea he huarahi e tatu ai 


tenei take. Kihai i kitea, ka hiki ano. Ka whakaarohia i 


etahi, he tikanga e whakaae ai nga Maori. Ko te tuatahi — 
me Maori te Pihopa tuatahi, engari hei Pihopa awhina i te 
Pirimete. Kihai tenei i pai ki nga Hinota o nga Pihopatanga. 
Te tuarua o nga tikanga i whakaarahia i te Hinota Whanui 
o te tau 1928. I whakaturia he komiti whaiti e te Hahi ki te 
rapu he huarahi e tutuki ai tenei take. Na tenei komiti i 
whakahaere i roto i te Hinota, kia horoia te Pire o te tau 
1925. Me whakatu e te Hinota he kaupapa hou. Me pihopa 
awhina te Pihopa Maori i roto i tetahi o nga Pihopatanga 
Pakeha. Paahitia ana e taua Hinota, he Kaupapa Ture — 
‘‘Mo te Whakahaere a te Pihopa Maori i te Iwi Maori 
Katoa’’. Mo nga tau e rima tekau, ko te ahua tenei 0 te 
Pihopa o Aotearoa, he Pihopa awhina i te Pihopa 
o Waiapu; ‘‘me te mana whakahaere i te Mihana Maori i 
roto i te Pihopatanga o Waiapu, me era atu Pihopatanga, ki 
te tukua e te Pihopa ki a ia te mana mo nga Maori i tana 
Pihopatanga’’. I te tuatahi, i maharatia ka tutuki i tenei 
ahua, nga wawata o te Iwi Maori, me o te Pihopa Maori; ka 
kitea i roto i nga tau, kahore e te tutuki enei tumanako. 


I te whakaaetanga ko tenei he kaupapa mo te Pihopa o 
Aotearoa, ka puta te karanga ki nga Maori 0 te Pihopatanga 
o Waiapu, he moni, hei awhina i tenei mahi. E rua rau 
pauna te moni a Ngati Porou, ma nga kamupene e rua e 
whangai, ma te Waiapu Farmers, me te kamupene Miraka 
Kau. Ma te Poari o Te Arawa e rua rau rima tekau pauna. No 
Te Arawa hoki a Peneti, te Pihopa tuatahi. Na te Poari o nga 
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Wiremu e apiti tanga Maori, wha rau rima tekau pauna. Hui 
katoa enei moni, eiwa rau pauna. Ko tenei e waru rau pauna 
te oranga o te Pihopa, kotahi rau pauna mo ana haere i rotoi 
nga rohe Maori. 


I te whakawahinga i te Pihopa tuatahi i a Pererika Peneti, 
e noho tonu ia i te whare e tukua ki a iai te Kohupatiki, wahi 
o Heretaunga. I aia ka kaumatua, ka tukua e ia te whare ki te 
Hahi, hei whare mo nga Pihopa Maori. I nga tau e rima o te 
Pihopatanga ka puta te honge nui ki te ao. I te tau 1932, ka 
puta te karanga a te Pihopatanga o Waiapu, ki era o nga 
Pihopatanga, hei awhina mo te Pihopa Maori — kua tapahia 
hoki e nga Wiremu ta ratou awhina, ki te rua rau rima tekau 
pauna. Ka taka te oranga o te Pihopa ki te ono rau pauna i te 
tau, kotahi rau mo ana haere. Ka rongo te Komiti Maori 0 te 
Pihopatanga o Akarana, ka motinitia ta ratou awhina, 
kotahi rau pauna i te tau. Ka rongo te Komiti Whaiti 
(Standing Committee) o te Pihopatanga o Akarana. Ka riri 
ki te Komiti Maori, mo tenei tikanga. Kihai i tukuna tenei 
moni ki te Pihopatanga o Waiapu. Ko te korero a te Komiti 
Whaiti — ko te Hinota Whanui anake te kai-whakamana 
awhina mo te Pihopa Maori. Pouri te taha Maori i Akarana 
mo tenei ahua. Ko ta ratou awhina, he awhina Maori, he 
awhina Hahi. A, ka riro ma te Hinota kahore nei o ratou 
mangai i runga, e whakakore tenei aroha. 


Kaha te manaaki a nga rohe Maori i te Pihopa o Aotearoa. 
He tangata tau, he tangata tapu hoki a Peneti — pai ki te reo 
Maori, ki te reo Pakeha. I tua atu o Waiapu, ko Akarana, 
ara, ko Te Tai Tokerau, te rohenuio teHahi i Aotearoa. I 
haere nui te Pihopa Maori i konei, i nga tau 1928-1940. I te 
tau 1940, ka tu ko Himikini, te Pihopa hou mo Akarana. 
Nana i whakatu he kaupapa mo te Hahi i roto i tona 
Pihopatanga. Nana i whakakore te nuinga o nga Pariha 
Maori, a ka meinga nga minita Maori i aua pariha, hei 
minita awhina (Curates) ki nga minita Pakeha i roto 1 nga 
pariha Pakeha. Te kaupapa a te Pihopa, kotahi te Hahi, 
kotahi te pihopa o te Pihopatanga o Akarana. He iwi kotahi, 
he Hahi kotahi tenei Pihopatanga. I te tau 1946, ka puta ano 
te karanga a te Pihopatanga o Waiapu ki nga Pihopa kia 
awhina ratou i te Pihopa Maori, ki te whakatiputipu i te taha 
Wairua o te Iwi Maori — i runga ano i te mana i tukua ki te 
Pihopa Maori. Whakaae katoa nga Pihopa, ko Akarana 
kihai. I tenei wa, ka tangohia e te Pihopa o Akarana tana 
raihana ki te Pihopa Maori, mo te haere mai ki tana 
Pihopatanga me tana awhina i te oranga 0 te Pihopa Maori. 


Ko nga Pihopa katoa o Aotearoa, a Peneti, a Panapa, a 
Manuhuia, he tangata katoa i whakaaro nuitia e te Hahi. 
Engari na nga Maori ano i hoatu te ingoa mo ratou ‘‘Ko nga 
Pihopa Paputera’’ ara, he Pihopa manakore, kihai he patu, 
kihai he whakapuru;he tukutuku kihai he poupou. I te tau 
1942, ka powhiritia te Pihopa Maori ki te whakau i nga hoia 
Maori, i te puni hoia i Ohaeawai, e to ratou minita e Panapa. 
Nuku atu i te kotahi rau nga hoia mo te whakau. A, e haere 
ana hoki ratou ki tawahi, i roto i nga ra o taua marama. 
Kihai i whakaae te Pihopa o Akarana. Katahi ka tarakahan- 
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Church Work amongst the Maoris . . . . 

The Archbishop then gave his view of the underlying 
reason for taking this step. ‘‘. . . a Maori Church for 
Maoris because they are Maoris is un-Christian and un- 
thinkable, and a Diocese for the Maoris because they are 
Maoris is equally un-Christian and unthinkable. The one 
idea in the creation of our Diocese for the Maoris is the 
spiritual welfare of the Maori Race so that it may be enabled 
to make its full contribution to the fullness of the Holy 
Catholic Church... .”’ 

The Bill to create a Maori Diocese was passed on the 
second day of the Special Session of the General Synod. 
The Diocese of Aotearoa was to have its own Synod and 
Standing Committee, and the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
could extend to all members of the Maori race living in any 
part of the country, provided that the Bishop of a particular 
Diocese gave his written consent for the provision of such 
ministry. The Bishop was also given the right to licence 
clergy to exercise the care of souls or to hold other ecclesias- 
tical office in respect of the Maori Race within his jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Bishops then proceeded to meet the Maori represen- 
_ tatives for the purpose of nominating a bishop for the 
Diocese of Aotearoa. Led by Sir Apirana Ngata, the Maori 
conference insisted that the first bishop must be a Maori. 
The Bishops, however, ‘‘. . . could not see their way to 
hand over their sacred responsibility for their Maori people 
to any one of the Maori clergy at the present time... .”’ 
After several sittings, and some intense negotiations includ- 
ing an attempt to persuade the Maori leaders that accepting 
a Pakeha nominee would also solve the problem of the lack 
of finance, the Conference was adjourned. A second at- 
tempt to make progress later in the year, was similarly 
deadlocked. A compromise was suggested which would 
have created a Maori Bishop as an assistant to the Primate 
but this was not supported by the diocesan synods. 

The next step came at the 1928 General Synod. A select 
Committee set up to examine the question of the Maori 
Bishopric urged General Synod to rescind the 1925 legisla- 
tion, and create an Assistant Bishop who would be a Maori, 
working under a diocesan bishop. 


Accordingly, the Statute which was entitled *‘Of Epis- 
copal Supervision of the Maori Race’’ came into being, and 
for the next fifty years the Bishop of Aotearoa existed as a 
suffragan bishop to the Bishop of Waiapu, with “*... 
episcopal supervision of members of the Maori Race in the 
said Diocese and also in any Diocese the Bishop of which. 
shall have given him under his hand and seal a commission 
thereto .. . .’” What seemed at first an acceptable com- 
promise, soon was revealed as grossly inadequate. 


The Maori people were challenged to provide the finance 
for their Bishop. From within the Diocese of Waiapu, 
Maori people responded. Ngata pledged that his own 
people, Ngati Porou, would provide two hundred pounds, 
to be guaranteed by their two companies — the Ngati Porou 


Manuhuia Augustus Bennett. 


Dairy Company and the Waiapu Farmers’ Co-op Ltd. The 
Arawa people, in recognition that the first bishop was an 
Arawa, provided two hundred and fifty pounds through 
their Arawa Trust Board. This amount was subsidised by 
the Henry and William Williams Memorial Trust, thus 
arriving at the sum of eight hundred pounds for stipend and 
one hundred pounds for travel. When the first bishop, 
Frederick Augustus Bennett was consecrated, he continued 
to live in a house at Kohupatiki that had been deeded to him 
personally. He later transferred the home to the Diocese in 
order to provide a home for future bishops. The first five 
years of the new arrangement coincided with the years of 
the Depression. In 1932 the Diocese of Waiapu appealed 
for help from the other dioceses to provide for the financing 
of the Maori Bishop, as the Williams Trust had been forced 
to reduce their subsidy by two hundred pounds. The Auck- 
land Maori Synod responded immediately with a promise of 
an annual commitment of one, hundred pounds, but the 
Diocesan Standing Committee reacted angrily and refused 
to allow any money to be sent for such a purpose. The 
reason given was that no such provision had been made by 
the General Synod. The Maori people in the Diocese of 
Auckland were being thwarted by a resolution of a body on 
which they had no voice and no vote. 


The first Bishop of Aotearoa was received en- 
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gia e Panapa ana hoia ki Rotorua, ki te Pihopa Maori, kia 
eke nga ringa o te Pihopa Maori, ki runga i nga hoia Maori, i 
muai to ratou haerenga ki te mura 0 te ahi. Ka tu ko Wiremu 
Netana Panapa hei Pihopa tuarua mo Aotearoa, ko tetahi 
tenei o nga mea pouri ki tana ngakau; kihai i taea e ia te 
whakahaere te taha Wairua ki ona ake iwi i roto i Te Tai 
Tokerau. ; 


I te tau 1928, i whakaaetia e te Hinota Whanui te tikanga 
kia whai mangai te Iwi Maori ki te Hinota Whanui, me te 
mana pooti, a whakaturia ana he komihana hei whakarite i 
nga ture mo tenei tikanga. I te Hinota 0 te tau 1961, ka puta 
te ripoata a te Komihana, e ki ana, kei te pouri kihai i oti te 
whakahau a te Hinota, ka tono ano me whakarahi atu te 
komihana. I te tau 1964, ka puta te Pire a te Komihana ki te 
Hinota. E toru nga wahanga o taua Pire:- 

1. Ka whakamanatia te turanga 0 te Pihopa Maori i roto i te 
Hinota Whanui, ara, kia tu ia me te mana Pihopa, me te 
mana pooti, i roto i te Whare Pihopa. 

2. Kia tu he mangai Maori, ki te Hinota Whanui, ara, 
minita Maori, reimana Maori — pera me nga Pakeha. 


3. Kia whakamanatia nga Pariha Maori me nga Rohe 
Mihana Maori, i roto i nga Pihopatanga. 


I pakangatia tenei pire e te Hinota. Kotahi ano te mangai 
minita Maori, me te Pihopa Maori i tenei Hinota. Tae mai 
ana ki a maua ko Panapa. Ko te whakatau a te Hinota i 
penei: ‘‘kia kitea rano te wa tika hei whakapumau i nga take 
i roto i te pire e haere whakamua ai nga mahi i roto i te Hahi 
Maori, i roto i nga pihopatanga hei reira hoaty ai te mana ki 
te Pihopa Maori. Mo naianei, ka noho te Pihopa i roto i te 
Hinota, kihai te mana pooti.’’ Ko te take mangai, kihai 1 
whakaaetia e nga Pakeha. 


I te Hinota 0 te tau 1976, ka kokiritia ano te take mangal 
ki te Hinota, ka hinga ano. Ko te ono tenei o nga Komihana 
a te Hinota mo nga take Maori, hei titiro ma tatou, e kore € 
taea e te Komihana Pakeha anake te rongoa mo nga mate 
Maori. Engari na tenei Hinota i whakatu tenei o nga 
Komihana hei titiro ano i nga mate, a ka whakahaere he Pire 
ki te Hinota Whanui a te tau 1978. Na tenei Komihana i 
kokiri te Pire ‘‘Mo te atawhai, te hepara, me te whakahaere 
i te Hahi, i roto i te Iwi Maori’. I raro i tenei Pire, me 
raihana Te Pihopa o Aotearoa ki te Pirimete, me te mahi tahi 
me ia Pihopa o nga Pihopatanga kua whakaae nei ki te tuku i 
te mana mo te mahi tahi ki te Pihopa Maori. I whakaaetia 
kia whakaturia he Kaunihera, e kiia ana ko Te Runanga o Te 
Pihopatanga o Aotearoa, a, ka rite tenei Runanga ki te 
Hinota, me tana Komiti Whaiti, ka rite ano ki te Komiti 
Whaiti o nga Hinota Pakeha. 


I te wa ko Panapa te Pihopa, i hiahia ia kia 
whakakotahingia te Mihana Maori, puta noa i te Porowini 
kia waihangatia he Pihopatanga motuhake mo Aotearoa. 
Ko te ahua tenei 0 te wa i tu ai a Manuhuia hei Pihopa. Nga 
moemoea kihai i tutuki i te Hahi mo te Iwi Maori. Nana, na 
Manuhuia i timata nga mahi, korero, nohotahi me nga 
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Pihopa me nga reimana marama o te taha Pakeha, ki te 
korerorero mo te ahua o te Taha Maori. Te kimi i roto i te 
Wairua Tapu, he huarahi e tu tahi ai te Hahi 0 te Karaiti. Me 
tana tumanako, tu rawa ake te Pihopa tuawha, kua pai te 
huarahi. 


Na taua Pire o te tau 1978, i whakamana, i whakapumau, 
te Turite ote Pihopa o Aotearoa, me era o nga Pihopa, me te. 
whakatu i nga tikanga whakahaere, hei awhina, hei tautoko 
i te Pihopa me te Pihopatanga. Ma enei tikanga hoki, e 
rongo ai te Hahi te reo ote Hahi Maori i roto i nga Hinota, a 
hei ako hoki i te taha Pakeha, ki nga taonga Maori, me te 
taonga wairua a te Maori i roto i nga mahi a te Hahi Maori, 
kua toa nei e pakia ana e nga ngaru pohehe o te ao Pakeha, 
mo enei rau ono tekau tau. 


Hei whakapumaui tenei kaupapa tuariterite i karangatia 
nga Pihopatanga ki te kohi moni, hei tahua awhina i te 
Pihopatanga o Aotearoa. I whakaritea te moni tipu, ma 
tena, ma tena o nga Pihopatanga. He maha nga tikanga i 
whakahaeretia mo tenei kaupapa. I etahi na enei tikanga i 
whakakotahi nga Hahi e ruai aratou mahi tahi mo te tahua a 
Te Pihopatanga. I tupu te pai i enei mahi tahi, 1 waenganui i 
nga Maori me nga Pakeha, me te Hahi hoki. 

Ki etahi ano, kaore ratou i te tino whakapono, he tikanga 
pai Te Pihopatanga o Aotearoa. He nui nga mahi, nga 
korero me nga whakamarama mo te kaupapa mahi tahi, ki 
nga Pakeha. Engari, ki te taha Maori, ko ratou te hunga iti, 
he mahi taumaha tenei, ki te whakamarama ki te taha 
Pakeha. Ko te mahi ki nga rangatira tokorua te mea e korero 
nuitia ana ki te Hahi Maori. Tetahi ano, a te taha Maori, ki 
te taha Pakeha, kei nga ngutu noa iho te korero mo te mahi 
tahi, kihai i te ngakau. 

Engari, ki te tirohia nga hua i puta mai i te kaupapa ture, i 
te tau 1978, ko enei:- 

* Nga mangai o Te Pihopatanga o Aotearoa, ki te Hinota 
Whanui, kua kite, kua mihi te Hinota ki te taha Maori, mo 
nga awhina me nga hua pai ki te Hahi. 

* Ko te mahi a te Tari o te Pihopatanga, ara, a te 
Hekeretari, te pai, me te rite ki nga tari o era Pihopatanga, 
me nga poari me nga tari a iwi, a kawanatanga. 

* Ko nga mahi a te Apiha Mahi Minita, o Te 
Pihopatanga, e whakaatu ana i nga kaha, kei roto i te taha 
Maori, mo nga mahi e tipu ai te Hahi, i runga ano i te 
tikanga Maori, kaore i runga i nga whakahaere Pakeha o 
nga Pihopatanga, me era kaupapa ako mahi minita. 

* Kua nui haere te mohio o te Ao Mihingare ki te 
Pihopatanga o Aotearoa, ki tona ahua, me tana mahi. He 
maha nga iwi o era atu whenua, ara, tangata whenua, kei te 
titiro ki Te Pihopatanga o Aotearoa hei tauira mo to ratou 
whenua, e tipu ai te Hahi i roto 1 nga iwi 0 o ratou whenua. 
Na Te Pihopatanga i awhina te Hahi Mihingare o 
Ahitereiria, ki te whakatu he Pihopa mangumangu, mo nga 
mana whenua o tera wahi. 

* Ko nga mangai o Te Pihopatanga kei runga i te 


Whakahuihui Vercoe. 


thusiastically by the Maori people wherever he went. Out- 
side Waiapu, Auckland was regarded as a priority because 
of the significant numbers of Maori people resident in the 
Diocese. However, with the consecration in 1940 of Ar- 
chdeacon Simkin as Bishop of Auckland, a new policy was 
put in place in that diocese. Many of the Maori Pastorates 
were abolished, and Maori clergy became assistant curates 
to Pakeha Vicars in various areas. It was felt that the Church 
should show the way with a policy of integration. In 1946 a 
further appeal from the Diocese of Waiapu asking each 
diocese to co-operate with the Bishop of Aotearoa in his 
work for the development of the spiritual side of the Maori 
Race, met a positive response from all except Auckland. 
Bishop Simkin refused to give the Bishop of Aotearoa 
access to the Maori people in Auckland, and withdrew 
diocesan financial support. 


The first three bishops were all greatly respected men, 
yet it was not uncommon to hear their own people refer to 


their office as that of ‘‘the bob-tail bishop’’, as men of war 
without guns, as no more than the tukutuku without the 
poupou (lattice-work without supporting pillars). On one 
occasion, the Chaplain to the Maori Battalion, in camp at 
Ohaeawai in Northland, had more than 100 candidates for 
confirmation, but as the Bishop of Aotearoa was not permit- 
ted to officiate in that Diocese, the Chaplain was forced to 
move his group in Army trucks to Rotorua in order to allow 
the Bishop of Aotearoa to confirm them. When Wiremu 
Netana Panapa was consecrated as the second Bishop of 
Aotearoa, the restriction placed on his activities in the 
Diocese of Auckland were felt all the more, as he was a man 
of the North, and his own people resided there. 


In 1928 the General Synod had resolved to approve the 
principle of the Maori people having direct representation 
on General Synod with a right to vote, and appointed 
another Commission to consider the necessary legislation. 
A report was finally made to the 1961 General Synod, with 
an apology for the lack of any suitable legislation, and a 
request to sit again with enlarged membership. A Bill was 
presented to the 1964 General Synod with three provisions, 
relating to the status of the Bishop of Aotearoa, Maori 
representation in Synod, and establishment of Maori pasto- 
rates and mission districts. The Synod decided that “*.. . 
until it be found practicable to make more permanent provi- 
sions for further such forward movement, the Bishop of 
Aotearoa shall have a seat as a bishop in the General Synod 

_. .”’ The clause providing for separate Maori representa- 
tion on General Synod was defeated. 


In 1976 a further attempt to provide separate Maori 
representation in General Synod was also defeated, but the 
sixth in a long line of such Commissions was set up to 
re-examine the whole situation. This body was responsible 
for. the presentation of the legislation in 1978 which pro- 
vided for. . . ‘‘the full pastoral episcopal care and supervi- 
sion of the Maori people . . . .”’ The Bishop of Aotearoa 
was to be licensed by the Primate to share in partnership 
with each diocesan bishop, under a Commission from each 
diocesan bishop, in the ministry of episcopal care for and 
oversight of the Maori people. Provision was made for the 
Aotearoa Council to be the equivalent of a synod, and its 
Executive Committee to be the equivalent of a Standing 
Committee. 


B ishop Panapa had had a two-fold aim for his episco- 
pate: to unify the work of the Maori Mission throughout the 
Province and to create a Maori Diocese. Bishop Manuhuia 
Bennett inherited a situation in which the Church had sim- 
ply not allowed these things to happen. He was determined 
to work towards the resolution of this impasse so that his 
successor should not be hampered in the way that the first 
three bishops had been. 

The 1978 legislation took some very significant steps in 


wahanga Maori o te Kaunihera Whakawhanaunga i nga 
Hahi, etahi mangai kaha ki te tautoko i nga mahi e tu kaha ai 
nga Hahi Maori, me te taha Wairua. 

* Na Te Pihopatanga i whakahaere nga tikanga, 1 
whakamarama hoki ki te Hahi 1 Poihakena, te kaupapa kia 
haere, kia noho he Minita Maori mo nga Maori i roto i Te 
Pihopatanga o Poihakena. 

* Na Te Pihopatanga i kokiri kia tu he Kai-whakaako i te 
reo, me te taha Maori ki te Kareti Ako Minita o Hoani, i 
Akarana. 

* Nga mahi a te Hahi ki nga Maori i nga Pihopatanga i te 
Waipounamu, na Te Pihopatanga i timata. 

* Nga Poari Hahi, tiaki whenua i tukua e nga Maori ki te 
Hahi, titiro ai ki Te Pihopatanga, hei whakamarama i te 
Wairua Maori, mo enei take. 

* Kua tu te Poari Tiaki Tahua o Te Pihopatanga, a, kei te 
pai te whakahaere i nga tahua o Te Pihopatanga, hei oranga 
i nga tau kei te haeremai. 

* Kua tupu te wairua mahi tahi, aroha hoki, ki te Poari o 
Nga Wiremu. He Poari kaumatua tenei, kua roa e awhina 
ana i te Hahi Maori. 

* He nui tonu nga mahi kei mua i Te Pihopatanga, hei 
mahinga i roto i te Hahi. Anei etahi:- 

Ko te tu manuhiri o te Pihopa Maori i nga hui Maori i roto 
i nga Pihopatanga. Ka tukua ki a ia te kauwhau 0 te karakia. 
Te Tiamana o te Hui, ko te Pihopa Pakeha. Ehara tenei i te 
kaupapa mahi tahi. 

I roto i nga Pihopatanga, he uaua te kitea i te Pihopa 
Maori e whakahaere ana i nga mahi koia anake, me noho 
tonu te Pihopa Pakeha ki tana taha. Kaore e penei ana nga 


Pakeha, he wehi pea no ratou i te Pihopa, he puhaehae 
ranel. 

Te Runanga o Te Pihopatanga, he hinota Maori. Ko te 
wairua, he wairua Maori, he wairua e whakapono ana ki te 
kaupapa o nga hui. Kahore he ture herehere i nga korero me 
nga whakahaere, pera i nga Hinota Pakeha, engari e oti pai 
ana nga take i runga i te whakaaro kotahi, me te aroha. 

I tukua e te Porowini te Mana Pihopa ki te Pihopa Maori, 
engari kihai i tukuna te Mana Whakahaere, i runga i te 
tikanga Maori. Ko tenei tetahi mea whaka-hoha i Te 
Pihopatanga. Kaore e kaha ki te whiriwhiri tangata hei mahi 
minita, ako i a ratou, whakapa, me te raihana i nga minita 
me nga kai-karakia, i roto i te Hahi Maori. 

Ka noho tonu enei ahua hei take korero i roto i te Mihana 
Maori. I Te Runanga o Aotearoa i tera tau, (1985) i korero 
hohonutia enei take, me nga kaupapa hei whainga ma Te 
Pihopatanga, kia tipu ai te Hahi, a, kia kitea ai hoki, he Hahi 
Maori. Ko te hiahia, kia taia te moko Maori ki runga i te 
Hahi. Kei te tu tonu te patai, me pehea e taea ai? Ma tenei 
kaupapa, ma te tu motuhake ranei o Te Pihopatanga, me te 
mana motuhake o te Pihopa? 

Anei te pepeha o te Tai Tokerau: 

Ko te pae tawhiti 

Whaia kia tata. 

Ko te pae tata, 

Whakamaua kia tina. 
Ko te Kaituhi Pakeha 0 enei korero, ko Hoani Patihana. 
Ko te Kaituhi Maori, ko Hone Tamahori. 
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Church-Missionary settlement at Kiddee Kiddee, 1830. (Hocken Library ) 


this regard. The status of the Bishop as an equal with the 
diocesans was safeguarded. A structure was set in place 
which both supported the Bishop and provided the whole 
Church with the possibility of hearing a Maori voice and 
learning something of the Maori values which had ensured 
the continuing life and spirituality of the Maori Church in 


the face of enormous mis-understanding and neglect for: 


over 160 years. 


In order to give some foundation to that equality, each 
diocese was invited to assist the Bishopric of Aotearoa 
provide for a permanent Endowment Fund. Target amounts 
were set and agreed to by each diocese. The process of 
reaching those targets differed in each diocese, but in some 
instances provided a means of mutual understanding, re- 
spect and trust in a co-operative effort, between the Maori 
Church and the descendants of the Settler Church. 

On other grounds, however, the emergence of the 
Bishopric of Aotearoa has caused different reactions. A 
great deal of effort has gone into an attempt to define, to 
understand, to display ‘‘Partnership’’. For the minority 
partner that effort has been costly. The familiar question of 
loyalties to two masters has often been raised. The minority 
partner has felt acutely that the majority partner has re- 
mained inert, has made little attempt to be anything more 
than a partner in name only. 

On the positive side, it is possible to identify a number of 
advances which have been made since the 1978 legislation. 

—— The Aotearoa representation in General Synod has 
gained the respect of that body for its contribution to and 
enrichment of the whole life of the Church; 

— The Bishopric Office and administration has taken its 
place alongside that of the dioceses — and a number of 
bodies have demonstrated their trust. 

— The Ministry Education programme gives a hint of the 
enormous potential of the Bishopric. Where it has been 
allowed to develop according to tikanga Maori, not subject 
to diocesan restrictions and guidelines out of another cul- 
ture, it has been successful. 

— There is an increasing awareness in parts of the 
worldwide Anglican Communion of the potential creativity 
in the Bishopric, and a number of requests for help from 
other ethnic minorities within the Church. The Bishopric 
was able to assist and advise the Australian Church in the 


1985 process leading to the Consecration of the first. 


Aboriginal Bishop. 
— The Bishopric representatives in the Maori Council of 
Churches continue to play a major part in ecumenical ac- 
tivities. In this respect the change from diocesan representa- 
tion to Bishopric representation is significant. They are 
elected by, and responsible to, a national Maori base. 
— The Bishopric was able to negotiate with a major 
overseas Archdiocese and successfully establish a chap- 
laincy to the Maori people in Sydney. 
— The Bishopric was asked to take a significant part in 


the process of appointment of the Maori Studies Lecturer at 
St. John’s College. 

— New initiatives in the South Island have come from 
Bishopric direction. 

— Church-related bodies that administer Maori land 
trusts have been greatly helped by valuable advice from the 
Maori perspective. 

— The Aotearoa Trust Board is carefully administering a 
potentially valuable economic base. 

— A fruitful and trusting relationship with the Henry and 
William Williams Memorial Trust is evolving. 

There are still problems, however, and these can be 
identified in the following areas: 

— The Bishop of Aotearoa is seldom permitted to act on 
his own. That does not apply to his episcopal partners. True 
partners do not always act in tandem — rather do they often 
act in trust, individually. 

— The Bishop of Aotearoa is still seen as ‘“The Visiting 
Preacher’’. He is referred to as a guest at Maori Church hui, 
and invited to preach, but not to be the chairman. A clear 
instance of control rather than partnership. 

— The Aotearoa Council provides an enjoyable Maori 
form of synodical government, without standing orders, yet 
managing to perform efficiently. A common Maori iden- 
tity, unity and purpose emerges, only to be eventually 
frustrated by the proudly independent and autonomous 
diocesan structures. 

— The granting of episcopal ‘status’ but the withholding 
of episcopal ‘jurisdiction’ has caused continuing dissatis- 
faction over the inability of the Bishop of Aotearoa to 
select, train, ordain and licence clergy and lay workers. 

The familiar debate continues. The 1985 meeting of the 
Aotearoa Council gave careful consideration to a number of 
papers setting out self-determination as a goal for the 
Bishopric, in which Maori identity and a Maori cultural 
framework would be given greater prominence. The 
suggestion is that more Maori control and self- 
determination would result in the Maori partner becoming 
more visible, more responsible, more aggressive, and bet- 
ter able to negotiate with the diocesan partners. 

Ko te pae tawhiti 

Whaia kia tata. 

Ko te pai tata 
Whakamaua kia tina. 


FOOTNOTES; 


1. See Binney, Judith: ‘‘The Legacy of Guilt: A Life of Thomas 
Kendall’’ O.U.P. 1968 for a full discussion of this statement. 


2. Morrell W.P. ‘‘The Anglican Church in New Zealand’ 
C.P.N.Z. 1973. Page 47. , 


3. Aremark often heard in marae whaikorero, perhaps originat- 
ing from the Sunday attack on Ruapekapeka Pa in Northland, 
1845/46. Quoted in a sermon preached by The Venerable K.M. 
Ihaka at the Third Aotearoa Council meeting at Waiomatatini, 
August 1982. 
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Introduction 


adopted a resolution to establish a 
bicultural commission 


— to study the Treaty of Waitangi and to 
consider whether any principles of 
partnership and bi-cultural development 
are implied and the nature of any such 
principles that may serve as indicators 
for future growth and development; 
— to consult with Maori and non-Maori 
people thereon at such marae and other 
venues as may be appropriate; 

— to advise General Synod on any ways 
and means to embody the principles of 
‘the Treaty in the legislation, institutions 
and general life of the Church of the 
Province of New Zealand. 

We see this resolution as indicating 
two purposes, one more general, the 
other more precise, and the means of 
achieving those purposes. The means 
which the resolution expressly identifies 
are study and debate by the members of 
the Commission themselves, and espe- 
cially consultation with Maori and 
non-Maori people at such marae and 
other places as are appropriate. 

The general purpose stated by the re- 
solution calls on the Commission to 
consider whether any principles of 
partnership and bicultural development 
are to be found in the Treaty and to 
determine how those principles (if any) 
may serve as indicators for future 
growth and development. The other 
purpose relates more specifically to the 
Church: what are the ways and means by 
which such principles may be embodied 
in the legislation, institutions and gen- 
eral life of the Church of the Province of 
New Zealand? 


a fh he General Synod on 7 May 1984 
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The Commission, at this stage, sees 
the first purpose as potentially a broad, 
almost limitless one. It involves, on one 
view, an account of the history of the 
relations over the last century and a half 
between the Maori people, the tangata 
whenua, and later settlers and espe- 
cially the British Crown and, as time 
moved on, the New Zealand govern- 
ment. We do see that first purpose as 
broad, as reaching out and back into the 
relationship, and helping to illuminate 
the principles of the relationship. But we 
also see it in a sense as a means to the 
more specific purpose. How might those 
principles be relevant now and in the 
future for the legislation, institutions 
and general life of the Church? While 
we intend therefore to examine the gen- 
eral course of the life of the Treaty in our 
land up to this time, our concern will be 
more with the present and future and 
with the Church. 


The remainder of this paper sets out 
the text of the Treaty in Maori and En- 
glish, it considers some of the important 
features of the process of the preparation 
of the text and its status, it highlights 
some of the important questions arising 
from the text, it attempts to suggest 
some principles which may arise from 
that process and the text, and it sets out 
possible options open to the Commis- 
sion for advice to General Synod. 


AT THIS STAGE IT IS A WORK- 
ING DOCUMENT WHICH IS DE- 
SIGNED TO PROVIDE SOME BASIC 
INFORMATION BUT MUCH MORE 
TO PROVOKE COMMENT AND 
PROPOSALS. 


Wiz iii pi 


Lae 


Dr 
The Treaty Texts 


Almost all (about 500 out of 540) of the 
signatures to the Treaty were to the fol- 
lowing Maori text. It was also the one 
signed by William Hobson as Consul 
and the ‘‘functionary properly au- 
thorised to treat with the Aborigines of 
New Zealand for the recognition of Her 
Majesty’s Sovereign authority over the 
whole or any parts of those islands”’ 


Te Tiriti o Waitangi 


Ko Wikitoria te Kuini o Ingarani i 
tana mahara atawai ki nga Rangatira me 
nga Hapu o Nu Tirani i tana hiahia hoki 
kia tohungia ki a ratou o ratou ran- 
gatiratanga me to ratou wenua, a kia 
mau tonu hoki te Rongo ki a ratou me te 
Atanoho hoki kua wakaaro ia he mea 
tika kia tukua mai tetahi Rangatira — 
hei kai wakarite ki nga Tangata maori o 
Nu Tirani — kia wakaaetia e nga Ran- 
gatira maori te Kawanatanga o te Kuini 
ki nga wahikatoa 0 te wenua nei me nga 
motu — Na te mea hoki he tokomaha ke 
nga tangata o tona Iwi kua noho ki tenei 
wenua, ae haere mai nei. 

Na ko te Kuini e hiahia ana kia 
wakaritea te Kawanatanga kia kaua ai 
nga kino e puta mai ki te tangata maori ki 
te Pakeha e noho ture kore ana. 

Na kua pai te Kuini kia tukua a hau a 
Wiremu Hopihono he Kapitana i te 
Roiara Nawi hei Kawana mo nga wahi 
katoa o Nu Tirani e tukua aianei a mua 
atu ki te Kuini, e mea atu ana ia ki nga 
Rangatira o te wakaminenga o nga hapu 
o Nu Tirani me era Rangatira atu enei 
ture ka korerotia nei. 


Ko te tuatahi 
Ko nga Rangatira o te wakaminenga 
me nga Rangatira katoa hoki ki hai i uru 
ki taua wakaminenga ka tuku rawa atu ki 


* te Kuini o Ingarani ake tonu atu — te 


Kawanatanga katoa o 0 ratou wenua. 


Ko te tuarua 
Ko te Kuini o Ingarani ka wakarite ka 
wakaae ki nga Rangatira ki nga hapu — 
ki nga tangata katoa o Nu Tirani te tino 


rangatiratanga o o ratou wenua 0 ratou 
kainga me a ratou taongo katoa. Otiia ko 
nga Rangatira o te wakaminenga me nga 
Rangatira katoa atu ka tuku ki te Kuini te 
hokonga o era wahi wenua e pai ai te 
tangata nona te wenua — ki te ritenga o 
te utu e wakaritea ai e ratou ko te kai 
hoko e meatia nei e te Kuini hei kai hoko 
mona. 


Ko te tuatoru 
Hei wakaritenga mai hoki tenei mo te 
wakaaetanga ki te Kawanatanga o te 
Kuini — Ka tiakina e te Kuini o Ingarani 
nga tangata maori katoa o Nu Tirani ka 
tukua ki a ratou nga tikanga katoa rite 
tahi ki ana mea ki nga tangata o Inga- 
rani. 
(signed) W. Hobson Consul & Lieuten- 
ant Governor 


Na ko matou ko nga Rangatira o te 
Wakaminenga o nga hapu o Nu Tirani 
ka huihui nei ki Waitangi ko matou hoki 
ko nga Rangatira o Nu Tirani ka kite nei 
i te ritenga o enei kupu. Ka tangohia ka 
wakaaetia katoatia e matou. Koia ka to- 
hungia ai o matou ingoa o matou tohu. 

Ka meatia tenei ki Waitangi i te ono o 


which must result from the absence of 
the necessary Laws and Institutions 
alike to the native population and to Her 
subjects has been graciously pleased to 
empower and to authorize me William 
Hobson a Captain in Her Majesty’s 
Royal Navy Consul and Lieutenant 
Governor of such parts of New Zealand 
as may be or hereafter shall be ceded to 
Her Majesty to invite the confederated 
and independent Chiefs of New Zealand 
to concur in the following Articles and 
Conditions. 


Article the first 

The Chiefs of the Confederation of the 
United Tribes of New Zealand and the 
separate and independent Chiefs who 
have not become members of the Con- 
federation cede to Her Majesty the 
Queen of England absolutely and with- 
out reservation all the rights and powers 
of Sovereignty which the said Confed- 
eration or Individual Chiefs respectively 
exercise or possess, or may be supposed 
to exercise or to possess over their re- 
spective Territories as the sole 
sovereigns thereof. 


the Tribes and Territories which are 
specified after our respective names, 
having been made fully to understand 
the Provisions of the foregoing Treaty, 
accept and enter into the same in the full 
spirit and meaning thereof in witness of 
which we have attached our signatures 
or marks at the places and the dates 
respectively specified. 

Done at Waitangi this Sixth day of Feb- 
ruary in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty. 


We note and consider several of the 
important aspects of the texts, including 
differences between them, in the follow- 
ing sections. This is a convenient point 
at which to ask which text is to be prefer- 
red in the event of there being a signific- 
ant difference between them. 


BS 


nga ra o Pepueri i te tau kotahi mano, e 
waru rau e wa te kau o to tatou Aniki. 


Article the Second 
Her Majesty the Queen of England con- 


(The text in Maori which is appended 
to the Treaty of Waitangi Act 1975 is 
flawed, especially in article 2, from 
which several words are omitted). 


The English text which is attached to 
the Treaty of Waitangi Act 1975 and 
which was the version signed at Waikato 
is as follows: 


Her Majesty Victoria Queen of the Un- 
ited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land regarding with Her Royal Favor the 
Native Chiefs and Tribes of New Zea- 
land and anxious to protect their just 
Rights and Property and to secure to 
them the enjoyment of Peace and Good 
Order has deemed it necessary in con- 
sequence of the great number of Her 
Majesty’s Subjects who have already 
settled in New Zealand and the rapid 
extension of Emigration both from 
Europe and Australia which is still in 
progress to constitute and appoint a 
functionary properly authorized to treat 
with the Aborigines of New Zealand for 
the recognition of Her Majesty’s 
sovereign authority over the whole or 
any part of those islands — Her Majesty 
therefore being desirous to establish a 
settled form of Civil Government with a 
view to avert the evil consequences 


firms and guarantees to the Chiefs and 
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Tribes of New Zealand and to the re- es = 


spective families and individuals thereof 
the full exclusive and undisturbed pos- 
session of their Lands and Estates 
Forests Fisheries and other properties 
which they may collectively or indi- 
vidually possess so long as it is their 
wish and desire to retain the same in 
their possession; but the Chiefs of the 
United Tribes and the individual Chiefs 
yield to Her Majesty the exclusive right 
of Preemption over such lands as the 
proprietors thereof may be disposed to 
alienate at such prices as may be agreed 
upon between the respective Proprietors 
and persons appointed by Her Majesty 
to treat with them in that behalf. 


Article the Third 
In consideration thereof Her Majesty the 
Queen of England extends to the Natives 
of New Zealand Her royal protection 
and imparts to them all the Rights and 
Privileges of British Subjects. 
(signed) 
W. Hobson lieutenant Governor 


Now therefore We the Chiefs of the 
Confederation of the United Tribes of 
New Zealand being assembled in Con- 
gress at Victoria in Waitangi and We the 
Separate and Independent Chiefs of 
New Zealand claiming authority over 


We begin with the fact, as noted, that 
it was the Maori text set out above which 
was presented and signed at Waitangi by 
the Maori chiefs and by the representa- 
tive of the British Crown. That was also 
the text signed by the very large majority 
of the other signatories. That being the 
agreed authentic text, international law 
and practice would give it priority if 
there is a conflict between the texts 


’ which cannot be resolved. 


The standard English text must how- 
ever be accorded some significance 
given both the fact that some did sign it 
and the prominent place it has had in 
legislation and other official practice. 
The Waitangi Tribunal which is re- 
quired to have regard to the texts in the 
two languages and to decide issues 
raised by the differences between them 
managed in the Te Atiawa case to re- 
concile the texts while perhaps giving 
some priority to the Maori one (see part 
10 of the Report of March 1983). The 
discussion in part 4 of the Report of 
November 1984 on the Kaituna River 
case is also instructive. 
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3. 
The Status and Nature of 
the Treaty 


Much effort has been spent on the 
questions: is the Treaty really a treaty 
under international law (as an interna- 
tional tribunal appears to have held in 
1925) or a “‘simple nullity’’ (as Chief 
Justice Prendergast said in 1877)? What 
effect does it have in New Zealand law? 
Is it, for example, a direct source of 
rights and obligations under the law? 
Should it be ‘‘ratified’’? 


We do not think that we have to pur- 
sue these questions very far, at least not 
to the point of full argument and defini- 
tive answers. They should however be 
discussed since they illuminate some 
important aspects of the Treaty. 


The discussion can begin with the 
position adopted by the British Crown in 
the years immediately before the signing 
of the Treaty. That position was clear: 
notwithstanding Cook’s ‘‘discovery’’ 
and all the actions by the Royal Navy 
and British subjects in the preceding 70 
years, New Zealand was not under 
British sovereignty. One passage from 
the Colonial Secretary’s instructions to 
Captain Hobson is enough for present 
purposes: 


I have already stated that we acknow- 
ledge New Zealand as a Sovereign and 
independent State, so far at least as it is 
possible to make that acknowledgement 
in favour of a people composed of 
numerous, dispersed, and petty Tribes, 
who possess few political relations to 
each other, and are incompetent to act, 
or even deliberate, in concert. But the 
admission of their rights, though inevit- 
ably qualified by this consideration, is 
binding on the faith of the British 
Crown. The Queen, in common with Her 
Majesty's immediate Predecessor, dis- 
claims for herself and for her Subjects, 
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every pretention to seize on the Islands 
of New Zealand, or to govern them as a 
part of the Dominion of Great Britain, 
unless the free and intelligent consent of 
the Natives, expressed according to 
their established usages, shall be first 
obtained. Believing however that their 
own welfare would, under the cir- 
cumstance I have mentioned, be best 
promoted by the surrender to Her 
Majesty of aright now so precarious and 
little more than nominal and persuaded 
that the benefits of British protection, 
and of Laws administered by British 
Judges would far more than compensate 
for the sacrifice by the Natives of a Na- 
tional independence which they are no 
longer able to maintain. Her Majesty's 
Gov(ernmen)t have resolved to au- 
thorize you to treat with the Aborigines 
of New Zealand for the recognition of 
Her Majesty’ s Sovereign authority over. 
the whole or any parts of those Islands 
which they may be willing to place under 
Her Majesty’ s Dominion. I am not una- 
ware of the difficulty by which such a 
Treaty may be encountered. The motives 
by which it is recommended are of 
course open to suspicion . . . 


A ‘*Treaty’’ in International 
Law? 

The argument that the Treaty is not a 
treaty (or a binding agreement) under 
international law is based on the propos- 
ition that only states can enter into such 
obligations and that New Zealand in 
1840, it is contended, was not a 
sovereign independent state. The argu- 
ment gains some support from the qual- 
ification in the first sentence of the pas- 
Sage quoted above. On one view, it 
empties of content the proposition to 
which it is attached, that is the recogni- 
tion of New Zealand as a sovereign and 
independent state. 


The arguments for the contrary view, 
namely that New Zealand was a state 
and the Treaty a treaty in international « 
law, are, in our view, the stronger. We 
do no more than list them here: 


(1) the very acknowledgement of the 
status, an acknowledgement that 
was made several times in the 
period leading up to the Treaty. 

(2) the form of the authorisation given 
to Captain Hobson as Consul as ap- 
pears in the instruction quoted 
above and in the preambular word- 
ing of the Treaty: the authorisation 
is to negotiate an agreement for ces- 
sion. 

(3) the form of the document: it is in the 


form of a treaty at international law 
between two subjects of interna- 
tional law with exchanges of prom- 
ises and undertakings. The prom- 
ises and undertakings — relating for 
instance to the cession of 
sovereignty (or kawanatanga) on 
the one side, and the according of 
the rights of the citizenship to the 
people, on the other, — are approp- 
riate only for international regula- 
tion. 

(4) the actions taken by Captain Hob- 
son in proclaiming sovereignty; the 
proclamation relating to the North 
Island depends on the cession of 
sovereignty by the Treaty while that 
relating to the South Island is 
founded on discovery. 


Completely consistent with all those 
actions are later statements by British 
Ministers. Thus in 1844 in a letter to 
Governor Fitzroy, the Colonial Secret- 
ary vigorously rejected the proposition 


that the treaties we have entered into 
with these people are to be considered 
as a mere blind to amuse and deceive 
ignorant savages. In the name of the 
Queen I utterly deny that any treaty en- 
tered into and ratified by Her Majesty’s 
command was or could have been made 
in a spirit thus disingenuous or for a 
purpose thus unworthy. You will honour 
and scrupulously fulfill the conditions of 
the Treaty of Waitangi. (We might note 
that the United Kingdom entered into a 
large number of treaties with chiefs and 
other tribal authorities in the Pacific, 
Asia, and Africa in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The Treaty of 
Waitangi in this respect as in others 
should not be seen as an isolated ac- 
tion). 

That statement suggests a fresh path 
forward, a path leading away from the 
dispute about treaty status. The Treaty is 
binding on the good faith of the Crown. 
It has given certain undertakings by 
which it is committed. We come to the 
substance of those undertakings later. 
For the moment we note three charac- 
teristics of the undertakings — relating 
to the originally reciprocal character of 
the undertakings, the parties to the un- 
dertakings, and the possible ways of giv- 
ing effect to the undertakings. The 
Waitangi Tribunal in the Te Atiawa case 
puts the first point in terms of an ex- 
change of gifts represented by the Tre- 
aty. 

The gift of the right to make laws, and 
the promise to do so, so as to accord the 
Maori interest an appropriate priority. 


The parties originally were, on the 


one side, the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and, on 
the other, the Chiefs of the Confedera- 
tion and the other chiefs. At first the 
responsibility was substantially re- 
served to United Kingdom Ministers 
and officials. That was seen as essential 
to the protection of the interests of the 
Maoris. But from early times the re- 
sponsibility devolved increasingly onto 
the Crown’s Ministers and officials in 
New Zealand. It is a special responsibil- 
ity for, as the Waitangi Tribunal says, 
no other ethnic group in New Zealand 
has ever had such a solemn pact made 
with it; the Maori New Zealander has a 
special place in our community so long 
as the Treaty stands in its present form 
(Kaituna River case, report of 
November 1984, para 4.11). 


The responsibility on the government 
side, the responsibility that is of the 
Government of New Zealand, is plainly 
a continuing one: the obligations in the 
second and third articles are not im- 
mediately and finally executed. They 
continue into the future. That is also the 
case with the consequences of the first 
article: the power of law making and the 
related obligations continue into the fu- 
ture. How then might those respon- 
sibilities and obligations be given effect 
to? They might be given effect through 
Parliament, through executive action, or 
through the courts. (The obligations are 
also to be seen in a more general sense as 
applying beyond the formal institutions 
of the State and affecting the broader 
character of the society. We come to that 
matter at the end of the paper.). 


Such possible institutional action 
leads into another of the questions noted 
above. 


A source of rights and 
obligations in New Zealand 
law? 
For the most part the courts have said 
that the Treaty is not a direct source of 
rights and obligations. The general doc- 
trine is that a treaty does not become part 
of New Zealand law unless and until 
Parliament enacts appropriate legisla- 
tion to give effect to it. Notwithstanding 
that, there are ways in which the Treaty 
might be relevant to litigation in the 
courts: 
© it could be relevant to the interpreta- 
tion of ambiguous legislation 
© it could assist in the determination of 
public policy when that is in issue 

© it could be taken as evidence or a 
declaration (especially in its second 
article) of the state of the common law 


or the law of nations about the rights 
of aborigine peoples 

© it might be seen as going to the fun- 
daments of our constitutional system 
and in other ways to a proper under- 
standing of our legal system 


Again we do not propose to pursue 
those issues here. They do suggest, how- 
ever, especially when taken with parallel 
and relevant material from other similar 
jurisdictions, that some of the views ex- 
pressed over the last century or so about 
the treaty in the courts need careful con- 
sideration. 


That suggestion gains supportfrom the 
Treaty of Waitangi Act 1975. As the 
Waitangi Tribunal indicates in its most 
recent report (on the Kaituna River 
case), that Act gives the Treaty enhanced 
constitutional significance. 


But, as we have said, we do not take 
those matters further. Rather, our pur- 
pose here is to emphasise the variety of 
ways in which the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities can be pursued, and to 
emphasise as well the bilateral context 
in which they are handled. In the first 
place Parliament can and in various 
ways has given effect to the Treaty in 
legislation. It can be aided in this by 
advisory processes and inquiries, espe- 
cially now through the Waitangi Tri- 
bunal. That legislation might be con- 
cerned with particular express aspects of 
the Treaty (especially article 2), such as 
land. Or it might relate to a matter, such 
as the status of the Maori language, 
which is not so directly mentioned. It 
might be directed at removing distinc- 
tions or disadvantages (in accordance 
perhaps with the broad thrust of article 
3) or it might be concerned to single out 
for special protection vital elements of 
the culture. The legislation might be of 
national scope (as with the Maori Af- 
fairs Bill) or it might have a more limited 
impact (like that relating to Te Atiawa). 
It might be seen as being of a short term 
ameliorative nature or it might have a 
permanent character, protecting endur- 
ing values. 


Those varying characteristics of legis- 
lative responses to the Treaty and its 
principles can also be found in the action 
of the State in its executive capacity. It 
can for example in some circumstances 
act to protect or restore interests in 
Maori land broadly in accordance with 
article 2; or it can put extra resources 
into the teaching of the Maori language. 
It can give extra attention to employ- 
ment schemes for young Maori people; 
or it can take action to protect and pre- 
serve for later generations the cultural 


treasures of earlier times. 


So far we have mentioned the powers 
which the Courts, Parliament, and the 
Executive do, can and might exercise to 
give effect to the Crown’s obligations 
under the Treaty. There may also now 
be in prospect a more fundamental way 
of giving effect to the Treaty. The gov- 
ernment has said that its proposed *‘Bill 
of Rights will incorporate the provisions 
of the Treaty of Waitangi, following full 
discussion with the Maori people about 
the best way in which this can be 
brought about’’. The intention is that 
this document would restrain Parlia- 
ment. At the moment, by contrast, the 
actions of Parliament, the courts, and 
the executive discussed above can all be 
overturned by a simple Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the usual way (i.e. by a 
simple majority in the House). That 
power has accordingly properly raised 
doubts in some people’s minds about 
mere legislative enactment of the Tre- 
aty: it might be amended or completely 
abrogated by too simple a process, and 
that possibility is not appropriate for a 
document so basic in our polity. The 
new proposal however looks to en- 
hanced protection of the rights set out in 
the Bill (including the Treaty) since the 
Bill (such as support by a referendum or 
a three quarter vote of the House of 
Representatives). 


‘Ratification’ or not? 


The answer to that question is in part 
inherent in what has been said. Before 
the discussion is taken a little further, a 
technical point should be clarified. 
‘Ratification’ is usually limited in legal 
usage to the confirmation at interna- 
tional law (when required) of a treaty 
undertaking. In international law, the 
Treaty of Waitangi became effective, so 
far as the United Kingdom was con- 
cerned, on signature — that is if it was 
ever effective at all. It did not require 
ratification. In the present context the 
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word ‘‘ratification’’ is usually 
employed by those who are considering 
the enforcement or implementation of 


the Treaty in New Zealand law. We. 


have already sketched the variety of 
ways in which the provisions of the Tre- 
aty are now or might in the future be 
given effect to in New Zealand. That 
very variety, we thifk, shows that a 
single act of ‘‘incorporation’’ or “‘ratifi- 
cation’ by itself is not enough. In its 
own terms it could well also be ineffec- 
tive. 


There is a more general point about 

the implementation of the Treaty we 
would like to mention. It relates to the 
parties and to the ongoing relationship 
and as well as to one possible form of 
implementation. We borrow the point 
from the report of the Waitangi Tribunal 
in the Te Atiawa case. The Tribunal 
quoted from the submission by the 
Commissioner for the Environment, Mr 
K W Piddington: 
‘“‘We have the reference to ‘ran- 
gatiratanga’ in the Maori version, as 
opposed to the concept of ‘full exclusive 
and undisturbed possession’ in the En- 
glish. The latter carries with it the im- 
plied right to buy and sell, whereas the 
Maori cultural context requires a diffe- 
rent reading. As far as the Maori text is 
concerned, I would relate the idea of 
‘‘rangatiratanga’’ to the mores of a soc- 
iety which treated resources as collec- 
tive rather than individual assets. There 
is a parallel here with much environ- 
mental thinking about the use of natural 
resources, thinking which is reflected in 
the earlier English concept of ‘steward- 
ship’ . If the Maori version is to prevail, 
it is clear that the emphasis of the En- 
glish version on ‘possession’ is mislead- 
ing. 

We interpret this part of the Treaty to 
mean that the mana of the maori people 
to be able to control their own fishing 
grounds ought to be upheld. This in- 
cludes a power to regulate and restrict 
both the use and the class of persons who 
may use. It does not follow however, 
that there must in all cases be an exclu- 
sive user but rather that that is a matter to 
be determined in consultation and 
negotiation with the hapu concerned. 

_. in this case the Te Atiawa people 
do not seek an exclusive user. We con- 
sider that this approach would be fol- 
lowed by other tribal groups as well in 
circumstances where extensive reefs ad- 
joining areas of major public habitation 
and that this approach is consistent with 
Maori customs and values. 


The Tribunal accordingly recom- 
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mended a regime in which it proposed 
the reconciliation and balancing of vari- 
ous interests. The proposals included 
suggestions for future planning which 
would take account of Maori interests. 
Parliament in 1983 acted in broad ac- 
cord with these proposals and the 
Cabinet recently has moved to give ef- 
fect to the only outstanding recommen- 
dation. 


4. 
The Treaty: What are its 
principles? 


A Principle of Partnership? 


The very form and nature of the docu- 
ment suggests interrelated principles: 
principles of partnership and of the con- 
tinuing development of that partnership. 
As we have already noted, the Treaty is 
not an executed document in the sense 
that it had its final and complete effect 
when it was signed. Rather it makes 
promises for the future, promises bind- 
ing on the good faith of succeeding gov- 
ernments. It can be seen as suggesting in 
the broadest of terms a framework for 
the continuing working out of the rela- 
tionship and the promises. The follow- 
ing proposition from the Te Atiawa re- 
port of the Waitangi Tribunal is we think 
richly suggestive and broadly persua- 
sive: 


Governor Hobson’s view of the broad 
implications is illustrated in his state- 
ment to each Maori signing the treaty of 
Waitangi when he said ‘‘He iwi kotahi 
tatou’’ which has been translated as 
““We are now one people’. At Waitangi 
on 6 February 1981 however the present 
Governor-General, Sir David Beattie 
was to say — 
“‘T am of the view that we are not one 
people despite Hobson's oft-quoted 
words, nor should we try to be. We do 
not need to be.”’ 


The Treaty was an acknowledgement of 
Maori existence, of their prior occupa- 
tion of the land and of an intent that the 
Maori presence would remain and be 
respected. It made us one country, but 
acknowledged that we were two people. 
It established the regime not for uni- 
culturalism, but for bi-culturalism. We 
do not consider that we need feel 
threatened by that, but rather that we 
should be proud of it, and learn to 
capitalise on this diversity as a positive 
way of improving our individual and 
collective performance. 


The Treaty was also more than an 
affirmation of existing rights. It was not 
intended to merely fossilise a status quo, 
but to provide a direction for future 


growth and development. The broad and 


general nature of its words indicates 
that it was not intended as a finite con- 
tract but as the foundation for a develop- 
ing social contract. 


We consider then that the Treaty is cap- 
able of a measure of adaptation to meet 
new and changing circumstances pro- 
vided there is a measure of consent and 
an adherence to its broad principles. 


The Treaty is a fundamental constitu- 
tional document. it should be interpreted 
and read broadly and generously and not 
with ‘‘the austerity of tabulated 
legalism’’. It does not have a fixed 
meaning. It can grow to meet new de- 
mands. Again to quote the Tribunal: 


The spirit of the Treaty transends the 
sum total of its component written words 
and puts narrow or literal interpretation 
out of place. 

So far we have mentioned the charac- 
ter of partnership to be found in the 
origins and structure of the Treaty and 
an approach to its interpretation and un- 
derstanding. What substantive princi- 
ples does the Treaty establish or imply? 


Article 1 in its English text contains 
the cession of sovereignty. In the text 
the cession (‘‘for ever’’) is of 
Kawanatanga — governorship — 
something less, some would say than 
sovereignty, a word better translated 
perhaps by mana or rangatiratanga (a 
word which appears in article 2 as re- 
maining with the Maori in respect of 
land and other property). Whatever the 
strength of the argument, the Crown did 
obtain sovereignty. That plainly in- 
cludes, in terms of the preambular lan- 
guage of the Treaty, the powers to bring 
law and order, peace and quietness, and 
protection through the authority of gov- 
ernment. The powers of law making and 
government are great ones. Does the 
Treaty suggest any limits on them? Are 
they restrained by other responsibilities? 
And what if anything does the Treaty 
say or imply about the forms of govern- 
ment which are to be used in the exercise 
of those great powers? 

We come to the possible substantive 
limits and restraints later, when consid- 
ering articles 2 and 3. So far as the 
forms of government and methods of 
decision making are concerned, the Tre- 
aty is no more than suggestive. The au- 
thorities in London contemplated that 


New Zealand would become a colony 
within the Empire and that responsible 
and representative government was as 
yet some time off. Moreover the locally 
elected authorities when established 
would for some time have limited pow- 
ers in respect of native affairs which 
would essentially remain an Imperial 
concern. That position, of course, had to 
change and drastically. What, if any- 
thing, does the Treaty indicate about the 
manner of exercise of the great powers 
of the State now that they are consoli- 
dated (and have long been consolidated) 
in the executive and parliament in Wel- 
lington? We suggest that it gives three 
principal indications, the one arising 
again from the structure of the document 
and relationship and the others from ar- 
ticles 2 and 3. 


The structure and relationship point to 
a tension: on the one side the govern- 
ment must govern: the Parliament must 
be able to make laws in which it must 
take account of the interests of the major 
groups in the community. Those major 
groups cannot, in general terms at least, 
have a power of veto. On the other side 
is the special position of the Maori 
people as reflected in the Treaty. That 
special position must be recognised. 
Striking the correct balance between the 
power, the responsibility, and the spe- 
cial interest is no easy task. Article 3 is 
in part relevant to that balance since by 
its terms, Maoris have the rights and 
privileges of British subjects which in 
due course were to include the right to 
vote and to be candidates for election. 
Moreover the text of article 3 (especially 
in its Maori version) makes it clear that 
that promise (along with the promise of 
protection) was given as an explicit ex- 
change for the agreement to governor- 
ship (Kawanatanga) (given in article 1). 

Accordingly the Maori are to have the 
legal opportunity to participate in the 
general political processes of the state 
on an equal footing. Article 2, by con- 
trast, suggests a distinctive role for the 


H — possessions. 


Maori people. It gives (or confirms and 
guarantees) the rangatiratanga — full 
chieftainship (or full, exclusive and un- 
disturbed possession) of their lands, 
their villages and all their taonga 
Our concern at 
this point is with the nature of 
the power rather than with its subject 
matter (which we consider under the 
next heading). Some would say that that 
power is the traditional authority of the 
Chief within his tribal domain or his 
customary rights and duties as a trustee 
for his tribal group. It is more than some 
narrow idea of ‘‘possession’’. We recall 
as well the passage quoted earlier from 
the Te Atiawa report relating ran- 
gatiratanga to the earlier English con- 
cept of stewardship. The emphasis there 
was not on exclusive powers or exclu- 
sive use but rather on the regulation of 
use, and on consultation and negotia- 
tion. 


In summary, we think that the Treaty 
— its context, words, structure and 
spirit — recognised and established the 
principle of partnership. The Treaty as 
well, though, incorporated a tension. 


The principle and tension were re- 
flected in at least four elements: 

* The Crown has sovereignty — or at 
least governorship, including the 
power to bring and maintain law 
and order and to make laws. 

* The Maori have a continuing role 

in the working out of those powers. 

The Maori have as well interests to 

be respected or even given a certain 

priority. 

* And they themselves have authority 
and a position in respect of the reg- 
ulation of some matters. 


The Treaty provides an important 
basis for the ordering of the future re- 
lationship — a developing social con- 
tract which is of inestimable value to 
both parties. The relationship, the 
partnership is of two separate cultures; 
no doubt they would interact. 


A principle of bicultural 
development? 


What does the Treaty say, if anything, 
about bicultural development? What 
does it require for Maori culture? What 
are its implications for Pakeha culture? 
We take the word “‘culture’’ in its broad 
meaning of the customs and civilisation 
of a people. 


Both articles 2 and 3 are relevant. The 
preamble is also helpful. Among the 


purposes of the Treaty, according to the 
preamble are the protection of just rights 
and property, the enjoyment of peace 
and good order, and the establishment of 
a settled form of civil government with a 
view to averting for the native popula- 
tion and the Queen’s subjects alike, the 
evil consequences resulting from the ab- 
sence of laws and institutions. Article 3 
carries those purposes further. In con- 
sideration of the grant of sovereignty, it 
imparts to ‘‘the Natives of New Zealand 

. all the rights and privileges of 
British subjects.’’ A central feature of 


those rights and privileges in 1840 (as 


now) was the freedom to take any action 
so long as the law did not prohibit it. 
That freedom included the freedoms of 
members of minority groups to protect 
and promote their culture, for instance 
through the use of their language and the 
practice of their religion. Such freedoms 
are also recognised in recent documents 
such as the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights which the 
New Zealand Government ratified in 
1978. It provides that persons belonging 
to ethnic, religious or linguistic 
minorities are not to be denied the right 
in community with other members of 
their group, to enjoy their own cultures, 
to profess and practise their own relig- 
ion, and to use their own language. That 
statement while important, is rather li- 
mited. Like the common law of Eng- 
land, it operates only within the minor- 
ity community (and does not, for in- 
stance, give its language a wider signifi- 
cance) and it requires from the State 
only a hands off policy and not any posi- 
tive support. 

The State is now increasingly seen as 
having more extensive obligations in re- 
lation to minorities — for instance, in 
officially recognising languages on a 
broader basis, in positive support of the 
culture, and in providing other assis- 
tance. This might be seen as colouring 
the present day meaning and signifi- 
cance of article 3. 


Article 3 is concerned with things that 
are common to all New Zealanders. Ar- 
ticle 2, by contrast, focusses on things 
which are special to the Maori. It looks 
to the recognition and protection of 
those special rights and interests as the 
foreign authority and culture arrive. 
What are the measures required by arti- 
cle 2? Does it suggest a principle of 
bicultural development? We think that it 
does. Article 2 requires the protection of 
certain interests. The wording and his- 
tory of the provision suggest that those 
interests are ones which were already in 
existence and recognised as such in 
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1840: it has a declaratory and confir- 
matory form. If that is so, the interests 
are essentially particular to the Maori. 
But we would recall that the 1840 mean- 
ing should not be seen as being un- 
changeable, the document can within 
reason be interpreted and applied to take 
account of changing attitudes in the 
community. This principled flexibility 
results in part from the generality of the 
wording, especially in the Maori text. 
Consider, for example, the indefinite 
broad scope of taonga. Does it, say, 
include language rights? (No doubt it 
applies easily to more tangible treasure 
such as historic artefacts). The flexibil- 
ity results as well from the fundamental 
and constitutional character of the Tre- 
aty. 

Next there are the great range of spe- 
cial interests in Maori land — interests 
which often have a cultural significance 
— and which are now coming to the fore 
in the Waitangi Tribunal cases. The in- 
terests will not always extend to the ac- 
tual ownership of land and waters but 
may focus rather more on significant 
uses such as the gathering of food (espe- 
cially sea food) or of materials for weav- 
ing. These interests do not have purely 
an economic value. Tribal mana may be 
involved as well. 


The rights and interests are moreover, 
in terms of the English text at least, 
guaranteed by the Crown and not merely 
recognised. That is to say, in some 
cases, the State must take positive action 
to protect cultural values and not merely 
refrain from interfering with the protec- 
tive steps taken by the group itself. 


We do not attempt at this point to spell 
out all the interests which might fall 
within the protective guarantee of article 
2. It is enough to note its particular 
character and broad scope — particular 
in its application to things Maori and 
broad or potentially so in terms of the 
cultural and other interests which might 
be protected by it. 


To summarise, the Treaty provides 
for the recognition — indeed the guaran- 
tee — of things Maori, of the land and 
interests associated with it, and of the 
wide range of treasures encompassed 
within taonga. It provides as well for the 
protection of the rights of ethnic 
minorities. Once again, there is the po- 
tential conflict or tension arising from 
the other relevant interests which have 
to be considered and weighed. The ele- 
ments of bicultural development in other 
words have to be considered along with 
the principle of partnership and worked 
out in accordance with it. 
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5. 
Possible options for the 
Church 


If the Commission, after receiving all 
submissions, considers that there are 
principles implied in the Treaty, it will 
address itself to its final term of refer- 
ence, namely 

“‘To advise General Synod on any ways 
and means to embody the principles of 
the Treaty in the legislation, institutions 
and general life of the Church of the 
Province of New Zealand.”’ 


This wiill first of all require considera- 
tion of whether the principles then found 
to be implied are Christian principles or 
adequate from a Christian point of view. 
If the Commission finds that they are, 
then all sorts of possibilities may 
emerge. 

The Commission has not given any 
real consideration to what those pos- 
sibilities may be but contents itself at 
this stage by throwing out the following 
ideas to provoke discussion and submis- 
sions. 


1. Governance of the Church: leader- 
ship, resources, financial self suffi- 
ciency, decision making structures. 


2. Land held or controlled by the 
Church. 


3. Teaching and liturgy. 
4. The prophetic role of the Church. 


5. Should the office of Diocesan 
Bishop alternate between Pakeha 
and Maori? Should other leadership 
positions include a definite propor- 
tion of Pakeha? 


6. Should the Maori side of the 
Church at the level of the Diocese 
be encouraged to greater self suffi- 
ciency and independence (finance 
and leadership)? 


7. Is the Bishopric of Aotearoa the 
best way forward? Should we move 
more in this direction? Or is there a 
better way to implement partner- 
ship and bicultural development 
within congregations, parishes and 
Dioceses? 


8. Should land gifted to the Church for 
a purpose not now being im- 
plemented be returned to the de- 
scendants of the donors? 


9. Should all Anglican services be 
printed in diglot? Should Anglican 
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liturgy include Maori language sec- 
tions as a permanent part of the 
liturgy? 


. Should the liturgy in Maori be no 


more than a translation of the 
liturgy in English? 


. Can Maori and Pakeha cultures be 


respected within the Church of the 
Province and at the same time wit- 
ness to the transcending unity in 
Christ? 


Should all clergy receive training in 
both cultures? 


Should clergy training programmes 
be separate for Maori and Pakeha or 
integrated? 


Is it possible to help a significant 
number of Pakeha members of the 
Church to understand and respect 
Maori cultural values? And if so, 
how? 


How should the Church minister to 
Maoris who are unable fully to 
identify themselves either in the 
Maori side or in the Pakeha world? 


Should the Church have resources 
to:- 

(a) Strengthen Maori/Pakeha re- 
lations? 

(b) Strengthen Maori culture? 
(c) Encourage an indigenous 
theology? 


Are the existing decision making 
structures the ones we should have? 
Should General Synod or other 
bodies reflect any principle of cer- 
tain matters being reserved for 
mutual agreement between Maori 
and Pakeha? 


Should the Bishopric have a share 
of the total endowments of the 
Church? 


How do the principles fit the 
theological dimension — what the 
Church is called to be — the Treaty 
must not shape the Church — 
neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor 
free. eu? 


Is there any special nurturing or car- 
ing role required of the Church 
stemming from the principles? 


Will the promotion by the Church 
of two cultures, Pakeha and Maori, 
lead to conflict? 


December 1984. 
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Te Ripoata a te Komihana mo te Kaupapa 


Tikanga Rua mo te Tiriti o Waitangi 


o 
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Nga tikanga whakahaere me nga mema 0 te 
Komihana. 


1984, ka tono te Hinota kia whakaturia he Komihana 
Tikanga-Rua ki te:- 

— Titiro ki te Tiriti o Waitangi, mehemea he kaupapa 
Mahi-tahi, he kaupapa whakatipu Tikanga-rua, kei roto i te 
Tiriti, me te ahua o aua kaupapa, hei tohu i nga wahie tipu 
ai, e whai hua ai ki te Hahi; 
— Ki te korero tahi me nga Maori me nga Pakeha, mo enei 
take i runga i nga Marae, me era atu wahi e whakaritea ai; 
— Ki te whakamohio ki te Hinota Whanui i nga huarahi hei 
whakauru i nga kaupapa 0 te Tiriti, ki roto inga Ture i nga 
whakahaere, i nga mahi a te Hahi Mihingare o te Porowinio 
Niu Tireni. 

Ko te hunga tenei i whakaturia hei mema mo te 
Komihana:- 
ko Te Pihopa Kaumatua, a Manuhuia Peneti, ko Pihopa 
Brian Davis, ko John Towle, ko Professor Ken Keith, ko 
Professor Whatarangi Winiata. I whakamohiotia e te 
Pihopatanga o Aotearoa tana awhina moni ma tenei 
Komihana, e tekau mano taara, mai i ana tahua; ka whakaae 
hoki te Hinota ki te tapiri i tana awhina, tekau mano taara. 

I whakaturia e te Komihana a Tipene O’ Regan hei mema. 
I pootitia hoki e te Komihana ko Pihopa Peneti raua ko John 
Towle hei Tumuaki. I whakaturia hoki ko Hone Paterson 


if te hui a te Hinota Whanui a te Hahi Mihingare i te tau 


hei Kaituhi. 


Te ahua o te whakahaere i nga mahi 


E toru nga huihuitanga o te Komihana ki te titiro ki te 
Tiriti; i muri i enei hui, ka tuhia he ‘‘Pukapuka Korero’’, a, i 
tohaina tenei Pukapuka ki te katoa 0 te Porowini Ko te 
hiahia o te Komihana, ma tenei Pukapuka Korero, e 
whakaatu o ratou whakaaro, e waihanga etahi atu take e 
puta ake i roto i enei korero, a hei huarahi whakaaro hou, 
ma te hunga e hiahia ana ki te homai 1 o ratou whakaaro. E 
wha tekau mano nga kape o tenei Pukapuka i tohaina, a, na 
nga moni awhina a te tokomaha, i utu tenei mahi. 

I korerotia e te Pukapuka Korero nga korero mo nga kape 
0 te Tiriti i te reo Maori, i te reo Pakeha; te mana, me te ahua 
o te Tiriti; nga kaupapa kei roto i te Tiriti, me etahi tikanga 
hei tirohanga ma te Hahi Mihingare o te Porowini. 

I whakaritea e te Komihana nga ra me nga wahi i roto i 
nga Pihopatanga katoa, hei tuku ma te hunga, i o ratou 
whakaaro. 
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I tu enei hui ki:- 
Akarana/Tai Tokerau: Mataatua Marae, Mangere; All 
Saints’ Church Hall, Ponsonby; James Kemp Hall, Kerik- 
eri; Waitangi National Marae, Bay of Islands. 
Otautahi: College House, Christchurch; Te Rau Oriwa 
Marae, Phillipstown. 
Otepoti: Diocesan Synod, Dunedin; Murihiku Marae, In- 
vercargill. 
Whakatu: St. John’s Parish Hall, Blenheim; Cathedral 
Centre, Nelson. 
Waiapu: Hui Toopu, Takitimu Marae, Wairoa; Holy Trin- 
ity Church Hall, Tauranga. 
Waikato: St. John’s Church Hall, Waitara; Manukorihi 
Marae, Waitara; Anglican Church House, Hamilton; Hui te 
Rangiora Marae, Hamilton. 
Poneke: Parewahawaha Marae, Bulls; St. James Church 
Centre, Lower Hutt. 
Aotearoa: Aotearoa Runanga Hui-a-Tau ki Taiporohenui 
Marae, Hawera. 


E ruarau e ono tekau ma wha te hungai tu ki te aroaro o te 
Komihana ki te whakapuaki i o ratou whakaaro; e iwa tekau 
ma iwa ma te hunga i tuhituhi mai i o ratou nei whakaaro ki — 
te Komihana. Na enei, i whakaatu nga wawata me nga 
tumanako me nga mamae o te iwi. I tuhia katoatia nga 
korero a te hunga i korero ki te Komihana, a, ka apititia ki 
nga mea i tuhituhi i oratou korero. Na te Kaituhi enei korero 
i tuku ki nga mema katoa o te Komihana. 

Kahore nga Pihopatanga Pakeha i tuku motini ki te 
Komihana. Ko te Pihopatanga o Aotearoa anake. 

I tu ano etahi atu hui o te Komihana. Tetahi i tu ki 
Pendennis i Poneke. Ko tetahi i tu ki Waitangi — i tupono te 
hui ki Waitangi, ki te hui a te Runanga Maori o te Hahi 
Katorika. E toru atu ano nga huinga o te Komihana, ki 
Hamutana, ki Rotorua. Na enei hui i waihanga te Ripoata, 
hei tukunga ma te Komihana ki te Hinota Whanui, i Aper- 
ira. 


HE PATAI: He kaupapa ano mo te 
Mahi-tahi, me te whakatipu i te kaupapa 
Tikanga-rua, kei roto i te Tiriti? 


I mea atu te Hinota Whanui ki te Komihana, mehemea ka 
kitea e ratou i roto i te Tiriti, he kaupapa mo te Mahi-tahi, he 
kaupapa whakatipu Tikanga-rua. Kihai te Hinota i mea he 
kaupapa penei kei roto i te Tiriti. | mea te Komihana i roto i 
ta ratou ‘‘Pukapuka Korero’’ e ahu pera ana o ratou 


The Report of the Bi-cultural Commission 
of the Anglican Church on the Treaty of Waitangi 


Terms of Reference and Membership 


Commission 

— to study the Treaty of Waitangi and to consider 
whether any principles of partnership and bi-cultural de- 
velopment are implied and the nature of any such principles 
that may serve as indicators for future growth and develop- 
ment; 
— to consult with Maori and non-Maori people thereon at 
such marae and other venues as may be appropriate; 
— to advise Generral Synod on any ways and means to 
embody the principles of the Treaty in the legislation, 
institutions and general life of the Church of the Province of 
New Zealand.”’ 

The following were appointed to the Commission: The 
Right Reverend M.A. Bennett, The Right Reverend B.N. 
Davis, Mr J. E. Towle, Professor K. Keith, Professor W. 
Winiata. 

Synod noted that the Bishopric of Aotearoa was pepared 
to fund from its own resources or elsewhere $10,000 for this 
purpose, and resolved to provide $10,000 from its funds. 

Mr S. O’Regan was co-opted to the membership of the 
Commission. The Right Reverend M.A. Bennett and Mr J. 
E. Towle were elected by the Commission to be Tumuaki. 
The Reverend J. Paterson was appointed as Secretary. 


I n 1984 General Synod resolved ‘‘to establish a bicultural 


Method of Working 


The Commission met on three occasions to study the 
Treaty of Waitangi and produced a Discussion Paper which 
was distributed throughout the Province. The Discussion 
Paper was seen by the Commission as a ‘working docu- 
ment’ designed to provide some basic information but also 
to stimulate comment and encourage submissions. Forty 
thousand copies were made available, funded by anonym- 
ous donors. 

The Discussion Paper made reference to the Maori and 
English versions of the Treaty, the status and nature of the 
Treaty, principles to be found in the Treaty, and some 
options for the Church of the Province. 

The Commission arranged dates and venues in all New 
Zealand dioceses for the receiving of submissions. 

The following meetings were held: 

Auckland — Mataatua Marae, Mangere; All Saints’ Church 
Hall, Ponsonby; James Kemp Hall, Kerikeri; Waitangi 
National Marae, Bay of Islands 


Christchurch — College House, Christchurch; Te Rau 
Oriwa Marae, Phillipstown. 

Dunedin — Diocesan Synod, Dunedin; Murihiku Marae, 
Invercargill. 

Nelson — St. John’s Parish Hall, Blenheim; Cathedral 
Centre, Nelson. 

Waiapu — Hui Toopu, Takitimu Marae, Wairoa; Holy 
Trinity Church Hall, Tauranga. 

Waikato — St. John’s Church Hall, Waitara; Manukorihi 
Marae, Waitara; Anglican Church House, Hamilton; Hui 
Te Rangiora Marae, Hamilton. 

Wellington — Parewahawaha Marae, Bulls; St. James’ 
Church Centre, Lower Hutt. 

Aotearoa — Aotearoa Runanga meeting, Taiporohenui 
Marae, Hawera. 


264 oral and ninety-nine written submissions were re- 
ceived by the Commission, covering a wide range of con- 
cerns and hopes. All oral submissions were recorded and 
together with written submissions were made available to 
all Commission members. 

No Diocesan Synod made a submission but the Aotearoa 
Council made a unanimous Recommendation. 

Meetings were held at Pendennis Wellington, and at 
Waitangi (coinciding with a meeting of the Roman Catholic 
Runanga Maori) to begin in shape the Synod Report in the 
light of the submissions. Three further meetings were held 
in Hamilton and Rotorua to finalise the Report. 


Are Principles of Partnership and 
Bi-Cultural Development Implied in the 
Treaty? 


General Synod asked the Commission to consider 
whether any principles of partnership and bi-cultural de- 
velopment are implied in the Treaty. It did not itself decide 
that there were such principles. 

In the Discussion Paper, the Commission stated its tenta- 
tive view that the Treaty does imply such principles and 
gave a general indication of their nature. As already men- 
tioned, this Paper has been widely distributed and discus- 
sed. The Commission’s view was supported by an over- 
whelming number of those who made submissions. 

Having given further consideration to the matter, the 
Commission now confirms those tentative conclusions, es- 
sentially for the reasons given in the Discussion Paper. The 
conclusions are based on its understanding both of the 
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whakaaro, me te whakamarama ano i te ahua o enei 
kaupapa. Kua korerotia ake nei, i tohaina taua Pukapuka 
Korero, ki te Hahi 0 te Porowini, a, kua korero whanuitia. I 
tautokotia enei whakaaro o te Komihana mo enei kaupapa e 
te tini o te hunga i korero, i tuhi i o ratou whakaaro. 

Na runga i tenei ahua, ka hoki ano te Komihana ki te titiro 
ite take nei. A, kua tatu o ratou whakaaro, pera ano ia ratou 
i korero ai i roto i ta ratou Pukapuka Korero. Ko enei 
whakatau, na runga tonu i ta ratou titiro pono ki nga kupu o 
te Tiriti, e pa ana ki te kaupapa Mahi-tahi, me te kaupapa 
mo te whakatipu Tikanga-rua. Ko te wairua tenei 0 te Tiriti. 

Na te Kaupapa (Article) Tuatahi o te Tiriti, i tuku ki te 
Karauna o Ingarangi te mana Ture, kia tau ai te noho a nga 
iwi i Aotearoa. Na tenei ano i whakaatu, ko te Maori te 
tangata whenua o Aotearoa, a, e whai mana ana ano nga 
manuhiri kua noho ki konei, a, ka uru tahi ratou me te 
tangata whenua, ki nga rawa o Niu Tireni. Na te Tiriti i 
whakakotahi te whenua, engari e rua nga iwi, e rua nga 
kawa. Na tenei, ka tu te KAUPAPA MAHI-TAHI. 

Na te Kaupapa Tuarua, i whakamana te tohu a te 
Karauna, i nga whenua, nga ngahere, nga taunga ika, me 
nga taonga, ara, te Maoritanga. 

Na te Kaupapa tuatoru, i whakamana ki te Iwi Maori o 
Niu Tireni, aua mea katoa kua tukua e te Karauna ki nga Iwi 
o Ingarangi. Ko te mea nui 0 enei mea, ko te tu ° ‘herekore”’ 
(freedom) o te tangata, ki te whai i tana e kite ai, i raro i te 
ture. Na tenei kaupapa i ahei ai te Maori ki te pupuri i tana 
Taha Maori me tana reo. 

Na te Tiriti i whakamana te mana Maori, me te 
whakahaere i nga tikanga o tana Taha Maori, i ona 
ahuatanga katoa. Na tenei ka tika kia tiakina e te 
Kawanatanga nga taonga Maori kei ngaro; kaua hoki te 
Kawanatanga e whakauaua i nga hiahia o te Maori ki te 
pupuri i enei taonga, penei i te reo. E tautoko ana te Tiritii te 
KAUPAPA WHAKATIPU TIKANGA-RUA ki te 
whenua. 

Kei te mohio pai te Komihana ki nga mamae, nga nawe 
me nga pohehetanga kei waenganui i te Pakeha me te 
Maori. Ko te huarahi tika, ki ta te Komihana, ko te Kaupapa 
Mahi-tahi me te Kaupapa Whakatipu Tikanga-rua, te tauira 
mo tenei whenua. He maha nga taonga papai, kei te taha 
Maori, kei te taha Pakeha. Ma te Kaupapa Mahi-tahi me te 
Kaupapa Tikanga-rua, te huarahi ki te ora mo tenei whenua. 


Te whakamarama mo nga kupu 


He penei te whakamarama a te Komihana mo te 
‘‘Kaupapa Whakatipu Tikanga-rua’’ me te “Kaupapa 
Mahi-tahi’’. 

TE KAUPAPA WHAKATIPU TIKANGA-RUA,; He 
ahuatanga e tipu takitahi ai te Taha Maori, me te Taha 
Pakeha i tenei whenua, i roto i te wairua whakaaro pai, 


tetahi mo tetahi. 
TE KAUPAPA MAHI-TAHI: He kaupapa Mahi-tahi i 
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roto i te wairua whakawhanaunga i nga iwi 0 tenei whenua. 


He patai ano: He Karaitiana enei kaupapa? 


I tenei wa, kahore ano kia marama mehemea e hangai ana 
enei kaupapa ki te Rongopai a Ihu Karaiti. 

Ko etahi kai-korero e mea ana he kaupapa kawanatanga 
te Tiriti. Na reira, ona kaupapa, kihai i pa ki te Hahi. 

Ko etahi ano i mea; mai i te timatatanga na nga minita 0 te 
Hahi i whakamaori, i tautoko, i tohe nga rangatira Maori, 
kia haina i te Tiriti. No reira e tika ana te Hahi Mihingare 
nei, kia whakamana i nga kaupapa o te Tiriti. Ahakoa te 
ahua o enei korero, anei nga whakaaro o te Komihana:- 

(i) He whakaritenga tuturu te Tiriti, a, e¢ pa ana ona 
kaupapa ki nga iwi katoa o Niu Tireni. 

(ii) Ko te mea nui rawa ia, ki ta te Komihana, e whakapono 
ana ratou, ko nga kaupapa 0 te Tiriti, e tika ana ki te 
wairua o te Rongopai o Thu Karaiti. 

Na enei take, ka whai-tikanga te Hahi ki te whakahau ite 
Kaupapa Mahi-tahi, me te Kaupapa Whakatipu Tikanga- 
rua ki roto ia ia, me ana mahi minita ki nga iwi o Niu Tireni. 

I te Komihana e titiro ana ki te Taha Wairua me te Taha 
pono o te Tiriti, ka kite ratou he rereke ta te Pakeha titiro, he 
rereke ta te Maori titiro ki enei mea. 

Ki ta te Maori titiro ki a ia ano, me ana taonga, me tana 
ao, he tinana he wairua, kore e taea te wehe, he wairua kei 
roto i enei mea katoa. Ki te Pakeha, ka wehea penei i te 
Kawanatanga wehe ke te Hahi, te wairua me te kikokiko. 
Na tenei ahua, ka rereke te wariu a te Maori i te Tiriti o 
Waitangi, tena i ta te nuinga o nga iwi o Niu Tireni. 

Tetahi ano i rereke ai te Maori, kei te ahua o tana noho 1 
ona rohe, noho whanaunga, tupuna, marae, ko ana taonga 
enei. Ko te Pakeha, noho takitahi ai. Me mohio tatou katoa 
ki enei rereketanga; me te whai hoki i nga mea pai 0 te ao 
Maori, me o te ao Pakeha, hei painga mo tatou katoa me te 
noho i roto i te wairua o te Rongopai o Thu Karaiti. 


Treaty and of the principles of partnership and bi-cultural 
development as they apply in the context of the Treaty. 

The Treaty in Article One granted the power to the 
British Crown to bring and maintain law and order. It also 
acknowledged both the prior existence of Maori people, 
and the right of the new settlers to share the resources of 
New Zealand. The Treaty created one nation but acknow- 
ledged two peoples with two distinct cultures. It recognised 
and established the principle of partnership. 

Article Two of the Treaty required the protection of the 
land, forests, fisheries and taonga (including cultural trea- 
sures) of the Maori. 

Article Three of the Treaty extended to ‘‘the natives of 
New Zealand all the rights and privileges of British sub- 
jects’’. A central feature of such rights was the freedom to 
take any action so long as the law did not prohibit it. That 
freedom included the right of Maori people to their own 
culture, including their language. 

The Treaty guarantees Maori rights and interests and 
does not merely recognise them. This means that the State is 
required to take positive action to protect cultural values 
and not merely refrain from interfering with the protective 
steps taken by Maori people themselves. The Treaty clearly 
implies the principle of bi-cultural development. 


Without denying the tension between the interests of the 
two main cultures, the Commission is convinced that 
partnership and bi-cultural development offer the way for- 
ward for a society ready to be enriched by its dual heritage. 
Partnership and bi-cultural development are an essential 
part of the foundation for a developing social contract. 


Meaning of Terms 


The Commission understands the meaning of the terms 
‘bi-cultural development’ and ‘partnership’ as follows: 

BI-CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT is the process 
whereby two cultures grow and develop within one nation 
in a spirit of mutual respect and responsibility. 

PARTNERSHIP involves co-operation and interdepen- 
dence between distinct cultural or ethnic groups within one 
nation. 


Are the principles Christian? 


So far, conclusions have been reached without consider- 
ing whether the principles are consistent with the Christian 
Gospel. 

It was urged by some that the Treaty was exclusively a 
secular document and accordingly had no implications for 
the Church. 

Others submitted that because the Church had been so 
involved in the acceptance and promotion of the Treaty the 
Church today has an obligation to implement the principles. 

Whatever the strength of these arguments, the Commis- 
sion notes that: 

(i) The Treaty is a fact and therefore is relevant for all the 
people of New Zealand; 

(ii) more importantly, the Commission is convinced that 
the principles are consistent with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

For these reasons the Church has an obligation to apply 
the principles of partnership and bi-cultural development to 
its own life and ministry to the people of New Zealand. 

_ In studying the moral and spiritual implications of the 

Treaty, the Commission became aware of different percep- 

tions of it by Maori and Pakeha people. 

Maori people generally have regarded life more holisti- 
cally. The spiritual permeates the whole of life. Pakeha, on 
the other hand, tend to think in terms of separate categories, 
Church and State, secular and sacred. This has resulted in 
Maori people having a higher sense of the moral and 
spiritual value of the Treaty than the rest of New Zealan- 
ders. 

Different perceptions also arise from the communal val- 
ues of Maoridom and the more individualistic values of 
Pakeha society. These differences need to be understood 

and accepted, and explored in the light of the Gospel of 

Christ. 


The Recommendations 


Report. The recommendations are printed here as 
adopted by the Gerieral Synod. 

All recommendations of the Commission were 
adopted, with some amendments, except for number 6 
when the Synod decided to ‘‘pass on to the next busi- 
ness’’ and so defer a decision and number 18 which was 
not discussed because of lack of time, but was referred 
to the Standing Committee of General Synod ‘‘for ac- 
tion’’. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The application of the principles of partnership and 

bi-cultural development led the Commission to make the 


T he Commission appended 18 recommendations to its 


_ following recommendations: 


1 

That the Report of the Bi-cultural Commission on the 

Treaty of Waitangi be received. 

2 

That the Constitution of the Church of the Province be 

revised so that: 

(a) the preamble reflects the growth of the Church in 
New Zealand from 1814 to the present day; 

(b) the principles of partnership and bi-cultural de- 
velopment are expressed and entrenched; 

(c) the provisions of the Church of England Empower- 
ing Act 1928 are incorporated and Te Pihopa o 
Aotearoa and Te Runanga o Te Pihopatanga o 
Aotearoa are involved in the same way as Diocesan 
Bishops and Synods; 

And That a Bi-cultural Commission of six persons be 

set up to redraft the Constitution for submission to the 

next General Synod, such Commission also; 

(a) to have power to fill any casual vacancy in its 
membership; 

(b) to have regard to the Report and Recommendations 
of the Bi-cultural Commission on the Treaty of 
Waitangi; and in particular to consider the Commis- 
sion’s response to the submission from Te Runanga; 
(Appendix C) 

(c) to propose amendments to the Canons which may 
appear desirable as a consequence of changes to the 
Constitution. 

And That the members be 

The Right Reverend M. A. Bennett 

Professor W. Winiata 

Professor K. Keith 

The Most Reverend B. N. Davis 

Mr B. N. Davidson 

The Reverend J. C. Paterson 
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3 

Whereas 

(a) Most Anglican clergy do not have a knowledge of 
the Maori language or of the culture, and are not 
able to conduct a ministry in the Maori culture, 

(b) The opportunities available to clergy or to clergy in 
training to study and practice the Maori language 
and culture are often inadequate, inconvenient, in- 
appropriate or expensive; 

(c) Many clergy or clergy in training do not avail 
themselves of opportunities to study and practise 
Maori language and culture; 

(d) Incompetence, inadequacy or lack of interest in the 
Maori language and culture can render the ministry 
of an ordained person among Maori people ineffec- 
tual; 

(e) It is the view of the Commission on the Treaty of 
Waitangi that a priest who is not able to minister to 
the Maori people in their language and culture is 
not equipped to be a bishop in the Church of the 
Province. 

(f) When clergy disregard or imply disrespect for the 
Maori language and culture they deny the obliga- 
tions of the Church under the Treaty and their re- 
sponsibilities to God. 


It is resolved that 

(i) Training for ordination require Maori language 
and cultural studies of sufficient rigour, intensity 
and depth to ensure that candidates for ordination 
have the capacity to conduct fluently all of the 
important tikanga karakia in Maori, and to be able 
to perform ably on Marae and in other Maori set- 
tings. 

(ii) Special arrangements for study leave be designed 
to provide opportunities for clergy (or those ap- 
proaching ordination in 1986/87) to study Maori 
language and culture. 

(iii) The Board of Governors of St. John’s College and 
the Provincial Board for Ministry be asked to con- 
sider the training requirements of these resolutions 
and to design programmes to fulfil them. 

(iv) That the Board of Governors of St. John’s College 
and the Provincial Board for Ministry be asked to 
report to the next session of General Synod on 
progress in achieving the foregoing resolutions. 


4 

Whereas 

(a) Significant whanau, hapu and iwi events (hui tan- 
gata ora and hui tangata mate) are held on marae; 

(b) Most whanau, hapu and iwi and their respective 
marae have kawa, knowledge of and experience 
with which is required of participants (manuhiri 
and tangata whenua) in hui on those marae; 

(c) Learning marae kawa is experientially based; 


(d) Most Pakeha people have not had meaningful ex- 
periences with and do not know any marae kawa; 

(e) It is inconvenient for pakeha people (due to their 
own priorities or to the inaccessibility of marae) to 
participate in marae activities in sufficient numbers 
and frequency to acquire an understanding of and to 
develop a level of competence in marae kawa; 

(f) Marae attendance is not costless and can be expen- 
sive; 

(g) Many whanau, hapu and iwi have Pakeha missions 

(Maori people explaining Maori language and cul- 

ture to Pakeha people) but the number of particip- 

ants is relatively small and their exposure quite 

modest; 

Many Pakeha people, because they are in the major- 

ity, have not had the experience of identifying and 

articulating their own culture and Pakeha mission 

can assist Pakeha people to become aware of their 

own cultural distinctiveness; 

(i) The burdens of cultural learning, and of cultural ad- 
justment have fallen and continue to fall on the 
Maori people; 


(h 


— 


It is resolved that 

(i) a permanent bi-cultural commission be established 
and charged with the responsibility of devising 
programmes within the Church of the Province for 
a better understanding of the meaning and practice 
of partnership and bi-cultural development as basic 
principles of race relations for the Church in this 
country. 

(ii) each diocese in New Zealand and Te Pihopatanga o 
Aotearoa, be asked to set up its own committee to 
work with the commission in this regard. 

(iii) The commission consist of four persons appointed 
by General Synod. 
(iv) The commission report to each session of General 

Synod. 

(v) The members of the Commission to be: 
The Right Reverend B.C. Gilberd 
Mr M. Walters 
The Reverend Janet Crawford 
with power to co-opt one other person. 


=) 

That this General Synod, being of the view that the 
selective use of Maori words in spoken and written En- 
glish enriches the English language and enhances com- 
munication, and gives New Zealand English a distinc- 
tive character, and wishing to acknowledge the koha to 
the Maori language of English words and expressions: 


(a) supports the use by English speakers of Maori words 
in everyday speech and writing, in formal docu- 
ments, and in liturgical revisions when those words 
convey a better meaning; 


(b) encourages Maori speakers to suggest the substitu- 
tion of Maori words which may give a better mean- 
ing, and to correct English speakers’ misuse of 
Maori words. 

6 

That in recognition of the obligation of the Church to 

apply the principles of partnership and bi-cultural de- 

velopment to its own life and ministry to the people of 

New Zealand, and of the consequent responsibility to 

share in both the benefits and the costs of our dual 

heritage; 

(a) the services of worship for use in the Church of the 
Province be produced in diglot form, i.e. Maori and 
English; 

(b) the costs of this be borne by all the New Zealand 
partners in the Church of the Province; 

(c) the New Zealand Prayer Book be published in diglot 
(Maori and English) form only. 

The Synod heard from Te Pihopa o Aotearoa that Te 
Pihopatanga o Aotearoa is not too concerned with a 
diglot version of the Prayer Book which would be 
basically a translation of English language services, 
and is now working in liturgies which properly re- 
flect Maori attitudes and ways of expression. He 
hoped that some of these might eventually be trans- 
lated into English. 

The Synod decided to not make a decision on this 
recommendation at this time and ‘‘passed on to the 
next business’ ’ . 

of 
That the Provincial Commission on Prayer Book Revi- 
sion be requested to provide appropriate collect and lec- 
tions for Waitangi Day. 
8 
That congregations and trustees of premises and plant 
throughout New Zealand be encouraged to make their — 
facilities available to assist Kohanga Reo and adult lan- 
guage programmes, and that English speaking parents be 
encouraged to consider the advantages of involving 
themselves and their children in Kohanga Reo. 


9 

That in view of the equal right of both Maori and 

Pakeha people to enjoy and express their own language 

and culture: 

(a) this General Synod recommends that all educational 
bodies associated with the Church of the Province 
accept the study of Maori language and culture as an 
integral part of their teaching programmes. 

(b) this General Synod recommends to the Minister of 
Education that the study of Maori language and cul- 
ture be an integral part of the teaching programme 
of all schools. 


10 
That all educational bodies associated with the Church 


pal 


of the Province be urged to include in their teaching 

programme at appropriate levels: 

(a) an understanding of the principles of partnership and 
bi-cultural development and of various words and 
expressions as reported on by the General Synod 
Bi-Cultural Commission on the Treaty of Waitangi; 

(b) an understanding of Jnarae kawa. 


11 

That General Synod encourages the Hukarere Hostel au- 
thorities to consider the possibility of re-opening Huka- 
rere as a full teaching institution, within the context of 
an ecumenical programme, possibly in conjunction with 
St. Joseph’s School at Greenmeadows, or combined 
with Te Aute College, or within a combination of all 
three. 


12 
That 


_(a) in view of the importance of the communication 


media in bi-cultural development and mutual under- 
standing, this General Synod supports the principle 
that a balanced view of things Maori be accurately 
and more regularly presented through the media, 
especially broadcasting and television, and 

(b) being aware that Television New Zealand and Radio 
New Zealand are public institutions which are, es- 


‘sentially, Pakeha and have been developed with . 


support from the public purse and are assisted annu- 
ally with licence fees and mindful of the effort of 
the Aotearoa Broadcasting System Inc. (ABS), a 
society created by the New Zealand Maori Council, 
to establish a position in broadcasting for television 
and radio based on tikanga rua is of the view that 
the ABS should receive support from the public 
purse and that 

(c) these views be communicated to the Minister of 
Broadcasting. 
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That, Whereas 

(a) There is land which was acquired from Maori 
people for the Church for certain purposes, and is 
not being used (and/or is unlikely to be used) for 
those purposes by the Church, or has been used or 
otherwise disposed of by the Church; 

(b) Full details of the land and of its history may not be 
known or available to the donors or their descen- 
dants or to the Church; 

(c) Often the cost of investigating and prosecuting a 
case of such land misuse (by the Church) is beyond 
the means of donors or their descendants; 

(d) Te Pihopatanga o Aotearoa is not an appropriate 
body to carry out the research or to prosecute, or to 
fund the prosecution of, a case; 

(e) There is no independent and adequately funded or- 
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ganisation to investigate controversial land issues in- 
volving the Church: 

It is resolved 

(a) that a commission be established to determine and 
report on the size of this problem and to recommend 
how the Church should deal with it and the possible 
options for the resolution of disputes with power to 
deliver an interim report to Standing Committee of 
General Synod recommending such legislative or 
other provisions as may be necessary and 

(b) That Messrs Bruce Davidson as convener and 
John Towle and Dr David Williams comprise the 
commission with power to co-opt. 


14 
That all members of Diocesan Synods in New Zealand 
be made more conscious of their stewardship of lands 
owned by the Church by the existing Canon III of Title 
F being amended by passing the Bill set out in Appen- 
dix M and by the Canon being strictly followed. 
The requirements of the Bill which was passed are 
set out in Appendix M. The motion was also referred 
to the Standing Committee of General Synod. 


15 

That the differing understandings of the nature of a gift 
set out in Appendix L be recognised and that a private Bill 
be promoted in Parliament along the lines set out in Ap- 
pendix L and under the guidance of the Standing Com- 
Mittee. 


16 

That Ko Te Paipera Tapu, published by the Bible Soci- 
ety in 1952 be authorised for unrestricted use by passing 
the Bill set out in Appendix K. 

17 

That the principles of partnership and bi-cultural de- 
velopment be further recognised by passing the Bill set 
out in Appendix F, in order to redefine and express dif- 
ferently certain aspects of the ministry of Te Pihopa o 
Aotearoa. 


18 

That this General Synod accept the principle that Te 
Pihopatanga o Aotearoa not be dependent on General 
Synod funding, 
And That the Secretary of Te Pihopatanga o Aotearoa 
be asked to communicate to the New Zealand dioceses 
what endowment is required for Te Pihopatanga; 

And That in the light of this information, each diocese 
in New Zealand be invited to review its own endow- 
ments and finances, with a view to strengthening the 
endowment of Te Pihopatanga o Aotearoa, and report to 
the General Synod Inter-sessional Committee on Finance 
on what it believes it could provide. 


This motion was referred to the Standing Committee for action. 
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APPENDIX B 


A summary of submissions 


sion covered a, wide range of con- 

cerns. Nineteen formal hearings 
were held, in a variety of settings, and 
99 written submissions were received — 
mostly presented in person, and some 
sent by mail. 264 oral submissions were 
heard and then transcribed, mostly in 
English, but a significant number in 
Maori. 

Some people told the Commission it 
was wasting time and money, that the 
Church should concentrate on other mat- 
ters. A few people feel that Te 
Pihopatanga o Aotearoa is a divisive in- 
fluence and should be abolished. Many 
people were concerned at the rising ten- 
sion between Maori and Pakeha, and 
some felt that concentration on so-called 
Maori issues was not helpful. There was 
a common feeling that the Treaty of 
Waitangi was an issue affecting only 


S ubmissions made to the Commis- 


Maori people, and should not be a con- 
cern for the Church. 

The overwhelming majority of sub- 
missions were expressed positively, of- 
fering support and carefully worded 
possibilities for the Church to act on. 
Many covered similar ground. 


Land was a focus of real concern. For 
a number, the Church’s stewardship of 
gifts of land needs detailed attention. 
Some very real grievances and unresol- 
ved questions came to light, and this lies 
behind the legislation the Commission 
brought to General Synod dealing with 
land matters. 


Language provided numerous sub- 
missions. A surprising number of 
people were eager to see the Church give 
serious attention to wider use of Maori 
language in services of worship, and 
provide ordained persons with adequate 


skills in Maori language. An emerging 
identity as a Pacific nation, which some 
would see entitled Aotearoa, lay behind 
this desire. 


Structures came in for much atten- 
tion. A number of key words kept recur- 
ring: Unity, Separatism, Bi-cultural, 
Partnership, Multi-cultural, Equality, 
Tino rangatiratanga, Mana, Runanga. 


History was often discussed, and in- 
justices looked at openly. A common 
concern as Christians for truth and jus- 
tice was for many a point of real hope. 


Understanding or rather a lack of 
understanding emerged strongly from 
most submissions. Most people are ig- 
norant of the Treaty, and simply do not 
understand the people and the culture as 
represented by Maoridom. Some deeply 
felt requests for help in this area were 
heard by the Commission. 


APPENDIX C. 


The submissions of Te Runanga 
and the Commission’s response to them 


he submissions of Te Runanga o 
Te Phiopatanga o Aotearoa are set 
out below and deserve a particular 
response from the Commission. 
1. 
The Council asks the Church of the Pro- 
- vince to take the existence of the Treaty 
of Waitangi seriously, and to commit 
itself to the Treaty, by placing the text of 
the Treaty, in Maori and in English, in 
the Fundamental Provisions of the Con- 
stitution. In this way, it will be evident 
that the Treaty, and any principles of 
partnership and bi-cultural development 
implied in the Treaty, are at the heart of 
the Church, and are not merely 
peripheral to it. The Council includes in 
this respect the so-called ‘Fourth 
Clause’, which reads as follows: 


‘‘E mea ana te Kawana, ko nga 
whakapono katoa, o Ingarangi, o nga 
Weteriana, o Roma, me te ritenga Maori 
hoki, e tiakina ngatahitia e ia’’. 

‘‘The Governor says the several faiths of 
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England, of the Wesleyans, of Rome, 
and also the Maori custom, shall be 
alike protected by him’’. 


2. 

Article Two of the Treaty promises 
“*Kinga Rangatira, kinga hapu —kinga 
tangata katoa o Niu Tireni te tino ran- 
gatiratanga o o ratou whenua o ratou 
kainga me a ratou taonga katoa’’. The 
Council thus claims as members of the 
tangata whenua, tino rangatiratanga in 
the Church. This means setting the 
Aotearoa Runanga as an equal partner 
with the Genral Synod. 


The present Aotearoa representation 
on the General Synod would be re- 
tained, and the General Synod would 
elect an equal number to represent it on 
the Aotearoa Runanga. 


This would set out clearly the nature 
of partnership, as arising from two equal 
partners in the signing of the Treaty, and 
therefore remaining equal in the Nation 


and in the Church. 


3. 

The Council urges the formation of a 
co-ordinating body, consisting of an 
equal number of representatives from 
the Runanga and the General Synod, to 
deal with those issues requiring deci- 
sions in partnership. These representa- 
tives might in fact be those elected to 
represent Te Runanga/General Synod 
on the partner organisation. 


4. 

The Council asks the Commission to 
set out clearly for the Church an under- 
standing of the concepts of tangata 
whenua and manuhiri, so as to over- 
come the problems associated with the 
treatment of Maori as manuhin, or hon- 
oured guests, in a Church which was 
Maori in the beginning in Aotearoa. 
This is to allow Maori Anglicans to be 
responsible members of the Body of 
Christ — in a totally Maori way. 


The response 
of the Commission 


The response is made in terms of the 
principles of bi-cultural development 
and partnership as understood by the 
Commission. 


At present the Church has in place the 
concept of a personal bishop with a 
ministry to Maori in all seven dioceses 
in N.Z., the Pihopa operating as a part- 
ner. Te Pihopa o Aotearoa has less au- 
thority and enjoys less autonomy than 
diocesan bishops. He is required to con- 
sult with diocesan bishops and deal with 
diocesan decision-making bodies in the 
exercise of many aspects of his ministry. 


The Commission believes that the 
Bishopric must be given greater au- 
tonomy, freedom and responsibility for 
the oversight of Christ’s mission among 
Maori people. This is necessary to make 
true partnership a reality and also to ad- 
vance the mission of the Church. 


Greater autonomy, freedom, and re- 
sponsibility will involve at least the fol- 
lowing changes:- 

(a) The ministry of Te Pihopa o 
Aotearoa needs to be expressed in 
the Constitution and Canons. (At 
present this is only contained in an 
undefined licence from the primate 
implemented by separate Commis- 
sions from seven diocesan bishops). 

(b) Te Pihopa o Aotearoa needs to be 
seen within the Church as tangata 
whenua throughout the Province 
and not as manuhiri. He must be 
able to enter any diocese and minis- 
ter to Maori people who have ex- 
pressed the desire for such ministry 
and generally take responsibility for 
the oversight of the mission of 
Christ among Maori people. 

(c) Te Pihopa o Aotearoa should have 
responsibility for the selection and 
deployment of clergy ministering to 
Maori people, and should also have 
the freedom to appoint other staff 
and assistant bishops. 

(d) The Bishopric must be made finan- 
cially independent of General 
Synod. 

(e) There should be no restrictions 
whatsoever on ordained ministers or 
on layreaders ministering at hui 
Maori with regard to the crossing of 
diocesan boundaries. 


At present the General Synod, which 
is the supreme governing body of the 
Church, with its preponderance of 
Pakeha does not give Maori equal rights 
in decision making with pakeha Angli- 
cans. This is contrary to the principle of 
partnership. 


The Commission accepts that the 
principle of partnership needs to be 
applied more fully to church govern- 
ment but was not able to agree to com- 
mend any particular model. It therefore 
offers to the Church three models for 
further discussion. 

1. 

The Runanga model offered by Te 
Runanga o Aotearoa. 

The General Synod as we know it 
today would legislate itself out of exis- 
tence in the process of creating its suc- 
cessor bodies which would comprise: 
(a) Two runanga of equal authority: a 

Runanga tikanga Maori and a 
Runanga tikanga Pakeha, each of 
which would be responsible for the 


promotion and proclamation of the 
Gospel in their respective tikanga 
and to legislate for the same. 


(b) A runanga tikanga rua which would 
comprise an equal number, say, 
five, elected by each of the other 
two runanga to consider all legisla- 
tive proposals from each of the two 
runanga to ensure that those propos- 
als are consistent with the Treaty of 
Waitangi. 


These three runanga would be re- 
sponsible for upholding the doctrine of 
the Church. 


Dep 
Machinery to ensure that all decisions 


‘‘Pupu ake ana ko te whanau a Tane Whakapiripiri.’’ Painting: Haare Williams. 
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made at General Synod receive support 
from a majority of Te Pihopatanga as 
well as of the dioceses. This gives both 
Maori and Pakeha members of Synod an 
equal power of veto. 


3. 

General Synod machinery to ensure 
that some matters relevant to partnership 
and bicultural development receive sup- 
port from a majority of Te Pihopatanga 
as well as the dioceses. This gives both 
Maori and Pakeha members of Synod an 
equal power of veto with regard to those 
issues determined as being related to 
partnership and bi-cultural develop- 
ment. 


Model numbered 1 would require a 
very significant restructuring of the 
Constitution and some changes to the 
Canons. 

Model numbered 2 would require 
relatively small changes to the Constitu- 
tion and Canons — virtually only to 
piovide that any act of the General 

ynod required not only the consent of 
each of the three Orders as at present but 
also the consent of Te Pihopatanga rep- 
resentatives and the consent of the 
Diocesan representatives voting as sepa- 
rate groups. 

Model numbered 3 would require 
more changes than Model numbered 2 
but less than that of Model numbered 1. 


As to submission 1, the Church must 
take the existence of the Treaty of 
Waitangi seriously, not however, by 
placing the text in the fundamental pro- 
visions of the Constitution but instead by 
entrenching the principles of partnership 
and bi-cultural development in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Commission has prepared an 
Outline of Restatement of the Constitu- 
tion (G) to entrench the two principles 
and generally to update the historical 
perspective and has done it on the basis 
that Model numbered 3 might eventu- 
ally be the preferred model. 

As to submission 3, the entrenching 
machinery will require some constitu- 
tional body with binding authority and 
this is included in the Commission’s 
draft. 

It is now for General Synod to decide 
whether it prefers any of the three mod- 
els or something else. The Commission 
recommends that a Commission be set 
up to draft the changes to the Constitu- 
tion either along the lines of one or other 
of the Models or to explore further, 
which of the Models is to be preferred 
and then to produce the draft on that 
preference. 
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APPENDIX D 


The meaning of terms 


As the Commission sought to discover if the principles of partnership and bi-cultural 
development are implicit in the Treaty, the need for a clear definition of terms became 


evident. 


The following paper deals with the terms culture, biculturalism, bicultural 
development and partnership, and sets out the meanings the Commission gives to them. 


Culture: 


definition of culture is given in 
A the Report of the Archbishop’s 
Commission on Multicultural 
Ministry and Mission, Melbourne, 
1985. Culture is ‘‘The sum total of 
ways of living built up by a group of 
human beings, which is transmitted 
from one generation to another’’ 
(Macquarie Dictionary). 


Culture therefore includes many 
things: religion, art, rituals, sciences, 
law, sport, politics, eating habits etc. 
Probably the most basic element in cul- 
ture is language. 


A culture is never completely static, 
and all cultures are affected and mod- 
ified by the proximity and influence of 
other cultures. 


Maori culture has been modified by 
exposure to the culture brought to New 
Zealand by European settlers. At the 
same time, Pakeha culture has been in- 
fluenced by Maori culture. Because of 
the unequal power and influence of the 
two groups, cultural change has been 
greatest within Maori culture. It has 
faced the possibility of extinction, but is 
now re-asserting its right to survive. 


Traditional Maori culture has also 
been modified by the influence of the 
Christian Gospel. It is necessary to 
make a distinction between the Gospel 
and the culture of the first Gospel bear- 
ers, the early missionaries. Not all as- 
pects of western European culture can 
be said to be ‘‘Christian’’ even though 
the Gospel has profoundly affected 
western culture. Western missionary 
penetration of course hasn’t always been 
sufficiently aware of the distinction, and 


tended at times to identify uncritically 
cultural values with Gospel values. 


The Church is commissioned to take 
the Gospel of Christ to all people but 
cannot be wed to any particular culture. 
In a sense the Gospel stands in judge- 
ment over all cultures. Yet the Gospel 
always lives in and is expressed through 
a particular cultural context. Christ be- 
longs in every culture and transcends 
every culture. Through the Gospel all 
cultures become elevated and are given 
integrity by Christ’s presence. 


Bi-culturalism: 


Bi-culturalism is the theory that it is 
beneficial for two cultures to exist 
within one nation. 


Bi-culturalism is the opposite of as- 
similation or integration and may take at 
least two different forms. Apartheid is a 
distorted form of bi-culturalism incon- 
sistent with the Gospel. Bi-culturalism 
can also allow for mutual dependence 
and responsibility, with a maximum 
level of cultural interaction and sharing. 


The Treaty laid the foundation for the 
existence together of two main cultural 
groups — Maori and Pakeha — within 
the one nation. 


Bi-culturalism is a term that recog- 
nizes the presence and importance of 
these two main cultures in New Zea- 
land. However there are also many other 
cultures represented in N.Z. and even 
sub-cultures within each of the two do- 
minant groupings. Because of this, there 
are those who prefer to speak of New 
Zealand as multi-cultural society. While 
this is legitimate it can be used to mask 


the primary reality expressed in the Tre- 
aty of Waitangi, and the obligation to 
live by its principles. 

“*Bi-culturalism’’ can also refer to the 
ability of a person to embrace two cul- 
tures and “‘be at home’’ in both. Up until 
recently, bi-culturalism in this sense has 
been forced on Maori people but not 
expected of Pakeha people. 

The Macquarie Dictionary defines 
“‘multi-culturalism’’ as ‘‘the theory 
that itis beneficial to society to maintain 
more than one culture within its struc- 
ture’’. 

This definition emphasizes the value 
of cultural diversity to a nation. 


If New Zealanders can come to such a 
positive view of cultural relationships 
and regard our two main cultures, (and 
other cultural groups), as potentially en- 
riching to both individuals and to the 
total life of the nation, this would pro- 
vide the best basis for social well-being 
and nationhood. 


Bi-cultural development: 


Bi-cultural development is the process 
where by two cultures grow and develop 
within one nation in a spirit of mutual 
respect and responsibility. Maori cul- 
ture and Pakeha culture will be encour- 
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aged to develop as integral entities but 
also to interest and overlap. 


Bi-cultural development recognizes 
that the majority culture is required to 
take positive steps to protect and en- 
courage minority interests and needs, 
for without such a commitment a minor- 


ity culture may not be able to SUIVIVE.. 


Applied to the Church, bi-cultural 
development means taking steps to en- 
sure that the Gospel of Christ takes root 
in, and is expressed through two diffe- 
rent cultural forms within the one pro- 
vincial or national Church. It witnesses 
to the enriching diversity of God’s crea- 
tion, and at the same time recognizes the 
essential unity of all of creation in 
Christ. 


Bi-cultural development is also the 
process whereby individuals identified 
with one culture, grow in understanding 
and experience of the other. Such a de- 
velopment for the Christian is an expres- 
sion of neighbourly love. 

Bi-cultural development is an enrich- 
ing process for individuals, and for the 
Church and for the nation. 
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“Poy Whenua.’’ Sculpture by Arnold Wilson. 


Partnership: 


Partnership involves co-operation and 
interdependence between distinct cul- 
tural or ethnic groups within one nation. 
It implies that Maori and Pakeha have 
gifts to give and receive from one 
another and that nationhood is best es- 
tablished when both partners are valued 
and respected and share fairly in deci- 
sion making and the resources of the 
nation. 


Applied to the Church, the principle 
of partnership means that each cultural 
group or people is accorded the same 
dignity in Christ, make their distinctive 
contribution to the common life of the 
Church and each encourages and sup- 
ports the other. There is mutual respon- 
sibility and inter-dependence within the 
Body of Christ. 


A possible consequence of partner- 
ship is homogenization. Both cultural 
groups are modified by the influence of 
each on the other and a new culture 
evolves that is neither Pakeha nor 
Maori. New Zealand can be described as 
‘‘one nation with three histories — 


Maori, Pakeha and one in the making”’. 

The emergence of a new ’’Kiwi Cul- 
ture’’ may be the inevitable long term 
prospect but the Commission believes 
that this should not be accepted as a 
policy goal. 

Healthy social development is most 
likely to occur when there is respect and 
trust between the partners, where there 
is creative interaction and communica- 
tion, and where the pressures to conform 
to any particular culture are minimised. 

While the definitions in this paper 
have described mainly relationships be- 
tween cultural groups, the Commission 
recognises that for effective and con- 
structive partnership to exist much de- 
pends on the existence of not only help- 
ful structures but also mature individu- 
als. 


The Church needs to ensure that its 
structures encourage respect and justice 
for all, and that its members “‘put on 
Christ?’ and show that quality of love 
‘““with which He loved us’’, if the prin- 
ciple of partnership is to become truly 
incarnate in its life. 
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Cultural relations - a theology 


Secular humanitarian or 
Christian? 


he Treaty is relevant to the Church 

because it lives in and exercises its 

mission within a society shaped by 
the Treaty, because of the 
moral and spiritual importance given to 
it by Maori people, and because of the 
injustices that have occurred in the wake 
of it. 


Of critical significance for the 
Church, however, is the extent that the 
principles of the Treaty are consistent 
with Gospel principles. For it is the 
Gospel that shapes the Church. 


It is very clearly a principle of the 
Gospel, arising from the commandment 
to love one’s neighbour, that justice 
must be done, that agreements be hon- 
oured, and that all people should enjoy 
dignity and worth. 


Some see the Treaty as a document 
inspired by humanitarian motives 
acknowldging the responsibility on the 
part of the colonizing power to protect 
the identity, rights and cultural needs of 
“native people’’. Others have argued 
that it was a device for colonial domina- 
tion of one people by another. 


It is hard to believe that the mis- 
sionaries, who encouraged Maori chiefs 
to sign, held this latter view. They 
realized the need for law and order as 
increasing numbers of settlers came to 
New Zealand. They considered British 
law and order would assist in the spread- 
ing of the Gospel and the growth of 
Christianity in New Zealand. 


The missionaries must have been 
aware of the potential threat Pakeha set- 
tlement posed to Maori culture and 
needs. They weren’t always able to dis- 
tinguish between the Christian Gospel 
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and European culture, or recognize the 
positive elements in indigenous Maori 
spirituality. As well as bringing the 
Gospel of Christ they introduced a 
foreign culture to the Maori people. 
Maori people were not slow to adopt and 
make use of those things they believed 
to be of advantage to them. 


At face value the Treaty may be con- 
sidered as a enlightened document in- 
fluenced by contemporary humanitarian 
views not inconsistent with Christian be- 
liefs about the dignity of people. 

The Treaty of Waitangi: 

(i) treated the indigenous people in an 
enlightened way as having equal 
rights to those of the colonizers; 

(ii) recognized the need to protect 
Maori land and culture in the face 
of a threatening foreign culture. It 
promised bi-cultural develop- 
ment; 
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(iii) expressed the hope that Maori and 
Pakeha would live together har- 
moniously in a spirit of partner- 
ship. 


But how Christian are the princi- 
ples of bicultural development and 
partnership? 


a 


+ 


PARTNERSHIP — a 
biblical perspective 

Humans are social being who find 
their identity in human groupings. A 
human being is a member of a cultural 
grouping or society with a distinctive 
history. 

Unfortunately, suspicion, fear and 
hostility have tended to characterize re- 
lationships between different human 
groupings. Human sinfulness is a divi- 
sive power encouraging notions of pre- 
judice, disrespect and superiority. 

However, Christians believe that the 
grace of God can overcome human divi- 
sions and sinful attitudes, and make 
unity and harmony possible. This is il- 
lustrated at Pentecost by the ‘‘reversal of 
Babel’’. People of different races were 
able to understand each other. 


St. Paul saw the early Church as a 
sign of the grace of God unifying people 
of different races and cultures. ““There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
slave nor free, there is neither male nor 
female: for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus’’. (Gal. 3:28). 

Racial prejudice is an individual prob- 
lem that makes it impossible for a person 
of one race to meet a person of another 
with openness and love. It can also be a 
collective problem inhibiting communi- 
cation between groups. Racial prejudice 
is easily institutionalized (to become 
‘‘racism’’) leading to enforced dis- 
crimination against, and oppression of, 
the dominated or rejected group. 

Christian ethics rejects the ideology 
of racial superiority, and racism. Racial 
prejudice and racism are manifestations 
of sin. They deny the truth that all 
human beings are made in the image of 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ, de- 
nying the unity of all humankind. 


In Genesis the emphasis is on man- 
kind’s ‘‘dominance over creation’ but 
the power God gives is meant to be 
shared with others, responsibly, for the 
good of all. When one racial group 
usurps this power for itself to the disad- 
vantage or denial of others, racism Oc- 
curs. 

Through Christ’s life, death and re- 
surrection, God has reconciled people to 
himself and to one another. He “‘has 
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broken down the wall of partition and 
enmity, and so has become our peace’. 
(Eph. 2:14) ‘‘He has brought us together 
in the one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God who is the Father of us all’. 
(Eph. 4:5-6) 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the good 
news of God’s reconciling love that 
breaks down the barriers between indi- 
viduals and human groupings. In Christ, 
those divided by race or culture become 
one. 


The Christian Church, insofar as it is 
faithful to the reconciling Gospel it proc- 
laims, overcomes the alienation bet- 
ween races. As a community of faith its 
members are meant to enjoy a unity that 
transcends racial differences. However, 
because it is a community of fallible and 
sinful people, the Church can distort the 
Gospel and fail to be the sign of recon- 
ciliation God calls it to be. 

In pursuing its God-given Ministry of 
reconciliation the Christian Church is 
engaged in three simultaneous activities 
for combating racial prejudice and ra- 
cism. 

1. The healing of anxieties, insecurities 
and prejudices that give rise to racial 
fear and animosity, and the promo- 
tion of understanding. 

2. Challenging institutional and legal 
structures that disadvantage or 
exploit particular racial cultural 
groups. 

3. Initiating persons of different races 
into the Church of Christ, into a fel- 
lowship that ‘‘transcends racial dif- 
ferences’’. 
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Church unity and 
bi-cultural development 


The ‘‘Great Commission’’ (Matt. 
28-19-29) to ‘‘make disciples of all na- _ 
tions’’ has been seen by some as a man- 
date to found separate ethnic Churches. 
This view strongly influenced German 
and other missionary efforts of the 19th 
and 20th centuries. 


More recently the concept of ethni- 
cally ‘‘homogeneous’’ Churches has 
been articulated for more pragmatic 
reasons by McGavran and the Church 
Growth School. 


McGavran repeatedly says that 
people ‘‘like to become Christian with- 
out crossing racial, linguistic, or class 
barriers’’. It is argued that Christ’s in- 
tention was the formation of culturally 
separate Churches. 


Biblical Scholarship as a whole does 
not support such an interpretation of 
Matt. 28:19. ‘‘All nations’? mean the 
whole inhabited world or the entire 
world created by God. 


Pauline theology provides no encour- 
agement for the establishment of sepa- 
rate Churches for different cultural 
groups. Paul pleads for the unity of the 
Church made up of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. That God has made the two one 
was the divine mystery revealed to him. 
The Church is one, indivisible, and 
transcends all differences. 

The New Testament described the 
Church as first-fruit, as new creation, as 
the body of Christ the ‘‘one new man’’. 


The early Christians called themselves 
“triton genos’’, a ‘‘third race’’, next to 
and transcending the two existing races 
of Jews and Gentiles, whose enmity was 
proverbial in the ancient world. 


This is not to say that culture is not to 
play any role in the Church, and that 
cultural differences should not be ac- 
commodated. Becoming Christian does 
not mean giving away our cultures any 
more than our “‘maleness’’ or ‘‘female- 
ness’’. But it does mean that within the 
Body of Christ there is a new unity that 
transcends racial and cultural differ- 
ences. 


The question is this: ‘‘How much 
socio-cultural diversity is possible with- 
out threatening the Church as a sign of 
reconciliation and unity in a divided 
world’’? 

Any particular local Church will 


tend to function primarily within the 
orbit of one cultural context. However, 
any local Church should always be sen- 
sitive to minority needs, and people of 
other cultures must be welcomed and 
made to feel ‘‘at home’’. 


In the Anglican Catholic tradition it is 
through the ministry of the Bishop, and 
through membership of a Province or 
Diocese that the unity of the Church is 
expressed and strengthened. The Pro- 
vince or Diocese, embracing people of 
different cultures, makes it possible for 
the various local Churches to realise 
their unity in Christ. 


A ‘*Maori Church’’ with its own 
Bishops, provincial structure, and local 
pastorates, may offer the best opportun- 
ity for the vitality and integrity of the 
Gospel among Maori people. But what- 
ever structure is adopted it must not un- 
dermine the essential unity of the 
Church of the Province. 


There are dangers in separate ethnic 
ecclesial structures. They could inhibit 
positive contact between Maori and 
Pakeha Anglicans and so make it more 
difficult to break down the prejudices, 
fears and notions of superiority that di- 
vide people and lead to injustices. 

The hard question for the Church 
posed by bi-cultural development is 
this: 

How far down the road of ethnic ec- 
clesial separation can we go without de- 
nying the reconciling Gospel of Christ? 
To bi-cultural development we have to 
add the principle of partnership. 

If the ‘‘partnership principle’’ is to be 
Christian, the following conditions 
would need to be present:- 


(a) Maori and Pakeha Christians will 


see themselves and be seen by 
others as belonging together in the 
one Body of Christ, one Provincial 
Church. 

(b) There will be a readiness on the part 
of both Maori and Pakeha Christ- 
ians to seek to understand and share 
the culture of the other. 

(c) Adequate opportunities will exist 
within the life of the Church for 
Maori and Pakeha Anglicans to 
meet and worship and serve to- 
gether, as well as separately, at 
local, regional and provincial 
levels. 

(d) Decision making will be perceived 
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as a shared responsibility with each 
group being sensitive to the needs 
and aspirations of the other. 

(e) Commitment to Christ and the mis- 
sion of the Church will take prece- 
dence over all cultural concerns and 
interests. 


Our bishops clergy and people, will 
have to work hard to apply the principles 
of bi-cultural development and partner- 
ship, implied in the Treaty of Waitangi, 
to Church life and structures. We will 
have to work equally hard to ensure that 
we serve the goal of reconciliation and 
unity in Christ rather than division. 


The ministry of 
Te Pihopa o Aotearoa 


eneral Synod enacted a Bill which 

G amended 2 Canons (Title A 

canon IV and Title B Canon ID) in 

order that the principles’ of 

partnership and bi-cultural development 

perceived by the Treaty of Waitangi 

Commission to be present in the Treaty 

might be applied to redefine and express 

differently certain aspects of the minis- 
try of Te Pihopa o Aotearoa. 


First, Canon IV of Title A is rewritten 
to show a priority for the greater use of 
Maori expressions: Clause | now reads: 
‘*1. There is hereby constituted Te 

Pihopatanga o Aotearoa (which 
shall also be known as the Bishop- 
ric of Aotearoa) the Bishop of 
which shall be known as Te Pihopa 
o Aotearoa or the Bishop of 
Aotearoa.”’ 


Second, the Bill removed the concept 
of a licence from the Primate to Te 
Pihopa and the mandatory commission 
by each Diocesan Bishop. The ministry 
of Te Pihopa is from and out of the 
Church as expressed in the Canons. It is 
not particularised any more than the 
ministry of a Diocesan Bishop is par- 
ticularised. Canon IV of Title A, Clause 
2 now reads: 

‘*2. The ministry of Te Pihopa shall be 
to provide episcopal care and over- 
sight of Maori people throughout 
the Province.’’ 


Canon IV of Title A was then further 
amended by repealing the old Clause 3 
thereby making the tenure of office of 


Te Pihopa o Aotearoa exactly the same 

as that of diocesan bishops; further 

changes were then made so that Clause 3 

and 4 now read: 

“*3. The nomination of Te Pihopa shall 
be made by Te Runanga o Te 
Pihopatanga o Aotearoa consti- 
tuted under the provsions of Title B 
Canon XIII in the same way as a 
nomination is made by an Electoral 
Synod pursuant to Clause 23 of the 
Constitution. 

4. Except where inconsistent with the 
context the provisions of Part I 
(Appointment of Bishops) and Part 
II (Resignation or Incapacity of 
Bishops) of Title A Canon I shall 
apply, Te Runanga being deemed 
to be an Electoral Synod and the 
Secretary of Te Runanga exercis- 
ing the role of Diocesan Secretary 
and with such other modifications 
as shall be necessary to suit the 
case.”’ 


Two other clauses of the old Canon 
were repealed and replaced by a new 
Clause 5 which reads: 


**5. Financial provision for the office of 
Te Pihopa which shall include ap- 
propriate, stipend, allowances, re- 
sidence and secretarial and ad- 
ministrative assistance shall be 
made by the General Synod.’’ 

Clause I of Canon II of Title B (of 

Diocesan Synods) was then amended to 

make Te Pihopa 0 Aotearoa a member of 

each Diocesan Synod with a right to 
speak and vote in the Bishops’ House. 
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APPENDIX G 


An outline of restatement 
of the Constitution 


Church of the Province of New 
Zealand commonly called the 
Anglican Church or Te Hahi Mihinare. 


T HE CONSTITUTION OF The 


In the name of God — Amen. 


WHEREAS this Church of the Pro- 
vince of New Zealand commonly called 
the Anglican Church or Te Hahi Mihi- 
nare and being earlier called the Branch 
of The United Church of England and 
Ireland in New Zealand has developed 
in New Zealand in two ways, one within 
the Maori people of New Zealand in the 
medium of the Maori language and in 
self missionary activity initially under 
the guidance of the Church Missionary 
Society and in the context of Maori cul- 
ture and the other within the settlers in 
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New Zealand in the medium of the En- 
glish language and in the context of their 
culture AND WHEREAS at a General 
Conference held at Auckland on the 
13th day of June in the year of our Lord, 
1857, the Bishops and certain of the 
Clergy and Laity representing a numer- 
ous body of the members of the said 
United Church agreed to a Constitution 
for the purposes of associating together 
by voluntary compact as a branch of the 
said United Church for the ordering of 
the affairs, the management of the prop- 
erty, the promotion of the discipline of 
the members thereof and for the inculca- 
tion and maintenance of sound Doctirne 
and true Religion throughout New Zea- 
land, to the glory of Almighty God and 
the edification and increase of the 
Church of Christ AND WHEREAS 
that Constitution declared the Doctrine 
and Sacraments which the Church held 
and maintained, and provided for a Rep- 
resentative Governing Body for the 
management of the affairs of the said 
Branch of the Church to be called the 
General Synod AND WHEREAS the 
Constitution made provision for the said 
Branch to frame and modify existing 
rules (not affecting doctrine) with the 
view of meeting the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Colony of New Zea- 
land (as it then was) and of the Maori 
people AND WHEREAS these and 
other provisions in the first part of the 
constitution were deemed fundamental 
AND WHEREAS one of those cir- 
cumstances was the existence of the 
Treaty of Waitangi which implied for 
New Zealand a principle of partnership 
between Maori and Pakeha and a princi- 
ple of bicultural development of their 
two cultures AND WHEREAS by the 
Church of England Empowering Act 
1928 of the New Zealand Parliament 
some of the fundamental provisions 
were amended AND WHEREAS in the 
year of our Lord 1990 the General 
Synod revised the Constitution and as 
part of that revision included certain 
fundamental provisions to enshrine the 
abovementioned principles and as 
another part of that revision included the 
provisions of the said Act of 1928 as 


fundamental provisions NOW 
THEREFORE, the Bishops, Clergy 
and Laity in General Synod Assembled, 
do solemnly declare and establish as fol- 
lows:- 


1 Fundamental Provisions 


1. This Church of the Province of New 
Zealand, commonly called the Ang- 
lican Church or Te Hahi Mihinare 
does hold and maintain the Doctrine 
and Sacraments of CHRIST as the 
LORD has commanded in His Holy 
Word and as the United Church of 
England and Ireland had received 
and explained the same in the Book 
of Common Prayer 1662, in the 
Form and Manner of Making, Or- 
daining, and Consecrating Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, and in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and 
as this Church has expressed the 
same in that Book and that Form and 
those Articles and in Te Rawiri (and 
as this Church now expresses the 
same in the New Zealand Prayer 
Book 1992.) 

(Clause 1) (If we do get a New Zea- 
land Prayer Book this is perhaps how 
it would be introduced and adopted) 


2. The General Synod constituted by 
this Constitution for the government 
of this Church of the Province of 
New Zealand shall also hold and 
maintain the said Doctrine and Sac- 
raments of CHRIST. 

(Clause 1) 


3. The General Synod shall have no 
power to make any alteration in the 
authorised version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures or in the Formularies of the 
Church hereinafter defined except in 
the manner hereinafter prescribed. 
(Clause 1) 


4. There shall be a Representative Gov- 
erning Body for the Management of 
the affairs of this Church to be called 
the General Synod of the Church of 
the Province of New Zealand, which 
shall consist of three distinct Orders, 
viz: the Bishops, the Clergy, and the 


laity, the consent of all of which Or- 
ders shall be necessary to all acts 
binding upon the Synod, and upon 
all persons recognising its authority. 
(Clause 5) 


5. The General Synod shall have no 
power to change any part of this 
Constitution or any Canon which 
exists to implement or protect the 
abovementioned principles of 
partnership and bicultural develop- 
ment without the consent of those to 
be affected. 


(New. There need to be clauses 
elsewhere in the Constitution dealing 
with language and to pick up all refer- 
ences to the Bishopric and may be other 
things. There needs to be some sort of 
Constitutional Committee with a 50/50 
Maori/Pakeha membership to rule in 
case of doubt as to whether any particu- 
lar proposed change is or is not one 
which is subject to this Clause 5. Proce- 
dures would also have to be established 
for determining how the consent men- 
tioned at the end of Clause 5 would be 
given.) 


6. In this clause and elsewhere in this 
Constitution ‘‘the Formularies’’ or 
‘‘The Formularies of the Church’’ 
shall extend to, mean, and include 
the books and documents mentioned 
in Clause 1 of this Constitution and 
as heretofore duly altered, added to 
or diminished and any new for- 
mularies which have been duly 
framed or adopted and ‘‘the Au- 
thorized Version of the Bible’’ shall 
extend to, mean, and include the ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible first published 
in England in the year sixteen 
hundred and eleven and referred to in 
Clause 3 of this Constitution. It shall 
be lawful for the General Synod, 
subject to the provisions of Clause 5 
of this Constitution from time to time 
in such way and to such extent as 
may seem to the General Synod 
expedient, but subject to the provi- 
sions hereinafter contained, to alter, 
add to, or diminish the Formularies, 
or any one or more of them, or any 
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part or parts thereof, or to frame or 
adopt for use in this Church or in any 
part of the province or in any As- 
sociated Missionary Diocese new 
formularies in lieu thereof or as al- 
ternative thereto or of or to any part 
or parts thereof and to order or permit 
the use in public worship of a version 
or versions other than the Authorized 
Version of the Bible or of any part or 
parts thereof: 

Provided that the provisions of this 
clause shall not empower the Gen- 
eral Synod or be deemed to empower 
the General Synod to depart from the 
Doctrine and Sacraments of Christ as 
defined in Clause 1 of this Constitu- 
tion. 


(Section 3 and last part of Section 2 
of the 1928 Act) 


7&8(These two Clauses would state in 


exactly the present meaning and 
largely in the present wording, Sec- 
tions 4, 4A, 5, 6, 8 and 9 of the 
1928 Act. Their statement in the 
Constitution would be merely de- 
claratory but would give the Church 
a single point of reference. This 
could be done without going to Par- 
liament to seek amendments to the 
1928 Act.) 

(It should also be possible to add the 
Aotearoa Council to Section 4 (a) 
and (b) without going to Parlia- 
ment. The Church would merely be 
laying an additonal requirement 
upon itself without relieving itself 
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et 
— 


from the continuing obligation to 
comply with the 1928 Act just as it 
is proposed that it does by making 
the total process subject to the pro- 
visions of the proposed new Clause 
5 — vide first part of second parag- 
raph of this Clause 6. The Second 
Schedule to the 1928 Act, which by 
the second sentence of Section 9 of 
the Act, General Synod may alter at 
any time, would be enacted as an 
additional Canon in Title G) 


9. The above Provisions shall be 


deemed FUNDAMENTAL, and it 
shall not be within the power of the 
General Synod, or the Aotearoa 
Council or any Diocesan Synod, to 
alter, revoke, add to or diminish any 
of the same. 

(Clause 6) 


10. (The remaining present Clauses — 


7 to 30 of the Constitution would be 
completely redrafted to achieve the 
following:- 

(a) Anything required to meet 
special needs and circumstances as 
envisaged by the present Clause 3 
and by the new Clause 5. 

(b) Changes decided upon by 
General Synod after considering the 
Report of the Commission 

(c) General revision to meet name 
changes, modern drafting and lan- 
guage, sex equality etc.) 
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if 
“Te hekenga mai o Mataatua.’ 


APPENDIX H 


’ Mural by groups from four schools produced under the guidance of Arnold Wil 


The use of the Maori language 


fically to the preservation of 
‘*Taonga’’ and other things of 
value. 


In Maori terms one of the essential 
**Taonga’’ making up his total personal- 
ity is his language. Under the pressure of 
colonial impact this Taonga was almost 
totally lost and replaced with and by the 
language of the Colonist. 


T he Treaty of Waitangi refers speci- 


While English became a sufficient 
means of communication for Maori it 
has never ever been adequate to express 
‘the depth of Maori feelings nor to reflect 
the true refinement of the Maori soul — 
so that in a time of stress or of deep 
spiritual awareness those who know 
Maori readily revert to the language. 
Those who have a smattering of know- 
ledge use what they have but those who 
have no knowledge of the language just 
weep in a truly Maori way. 


The Treaty of Waitangi also confers 
upon the Maori the rights of British sub- 
jects who have always claimed the right 
to have the English language taught 
within the education system as the one 
compulsory subject to be taken by every 
student. Article III, prescribes that 
Maori language be accorded the same 
value treatment. Most Maoris would 
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probably stop short of having it compul- 
sorily taught to all children. However, 
there does exist under Article III suffi- 
cient grounds upon which to petition that 
by mandate the opportunity to learn the 
Maori language be available throughout 
the whole of the education system. 


From the earliest contact with the 
Pakeha to the present time it has been the 
Church alone who carried the responsi- 
bility for the preservation of the Maori 
language from the threat of extinction 
which accompanied the arrival of the 
Colonist. 

It was the Church, out of its own 
resources, that committed the Maori 
language to writing, translated both the 
‘‘Paipera Tapu’’ from Hebrew and 
Greek into English and into Maori, pro- 
duced the Rawiri by translating the 
Book of Common Prayer, taught the 
daily use of these two books and did 
most to preserve Maori as a spoken lan- 
guage. 

From its very early beginnings the 
Anglican Communion in N.Z 
flourished from the Maori roots of its 
local origins. 

At three frontiers in the history of the 
Maori language:- 

1. The Committing of the spoken word 
- to writing; 


2. The translation of the Bible and the 

Book of Common Prayer into Maori; 
3. The Fostering of the daily use of 

these two books; 
the Church responded to the earlier 
needs of her Magi members. The 
Church of the Province now stands at yet 
another frontier where the new revival 
of the language is making widespread 
demands for recognition, acceptance, 
and inclusion, but this time not specifi- 
cally for the Maori people, but for all 
New Zealanders as we continue to move 
towards a bicultural church and a bicul- 
tural nation. 

For the Church the new requirement 
is that its orders of worship be printed in 
diglot form. 


In the bicultural trends of our times it 
is logical to expect that the New Zealan- 
der of the future will require something 
of his or her Maori heritage, in order to 
more fully understand and appreciate 
what it means to be a South Pacific Is- 
lander and a native of this country. 


It is therefore also to be expected, our 
schools, churches and media systems 
should now use Maori greetings, ex- 
pressions and translations within their 
official documents and programmes. 
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picting the whole voyage from Hawaiiki. 


APPENDIX I 


Clarification 

of Maori terms 
frequently 
used 


submissions, the Commission be- 

came aware of the need to explain 
and to clarify certain Maori terms used 
in the communication between the cul- 
tural groups. 

The Commission is able to include in 
its report notes on the following:- 


I n the course of receiving numerous 


MAORI: 


a) The term applied to the indigenous 
Polynesian of Aotearoa. 

b) The term applied by themselves to 
the Polynesian people of the Pacific. 


1. *‘A word which they apply to them- 
selves as their peculiar name’? — 
Taylor 1855. 

2. Williams — ‘‘ordinary’’ — ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ — ‘‘native’’ — ‘‘aborigine’’ 
— e.g. Wai-Maori = freshwater, 
Wai-Moriori = freshwater. 

3. A word signifying anything that is 
native or indigenous. 


PAKEHA: 


Beings resembling ‘‘man’’ but fair to 
look at. 


The term applied to native born or 
acculturated New Zealanders of Euro- 
pean descent. 


1. Derives from ‘‘Pake’’ — fair or 
white cf. ‘‘Pake/ho’’ =limestone, 
white clay. 


2. Alternatively derives from ‘‘Pa- 
keha-keha,’’ beings with fair skin. 
Applied to fairy people in mythol- 


ogy. 


NOTE: 


The story that the word ‘‘Pakeha’’ is a 
corruption of an English swear word is 
merely a barroom legend which was at- 
tributed to an eminent Maori politician 
who was not only blessed with an Irish 
ancestry but had more than his fair share 
of the blarney humour of Ole Ireland. 


* 
NGA MAORI O NGA MOUTERE: 


The Maori name for the people of the 
Pacific. 

It is common to hear reference to 
Peoples in other parts of the Pacific by 
Maori elders as ‘Nga Maori o te 
Moana-nui-a-Kiwi’, and ‘Nga Maori o 
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nga Moutere’. The use of the ethnog- 
raphic term ‘Polynesian’ is discouraged 
as areference solely to the people of the 
Pacific. 


TANGATA WHENUA: | 


Denotes the people who belong to a 
particular place — ‘‘The people of the 
Land’’. 


1. A word whose valid application is 
limited to the tribal context in terms 
of territory, marae & kawa. 

2. Increasingly applied to Pakeha 
people who ‘‘belong’’ in a particular 
place or area. 

3. The host people of a marae or district 
for the manuhiri or visitors. 


WHENUA: 
The word for ‘‘land’’. 


1. Used also for ‘‘after birth’’. In ear- 
lier times, less frequently today, the 
after birth was always returned to the 
land and was buried in a traditional 
place. 

There is a direct connection between 
this custom and the notion of ‘‘Tan- 
gata Whenua’’. 


2. Conceptually there also seems to be 
some similarity to the filial regard 
the British have for their own 
‘Motherland’ or the German for his 
‘Fatherland’. 

— A Maori living in Britain may regard 
it as his home but could never claim 
it as his ‘Motherland’. 


— The biblical connection between 
Tangata and Whenua (Compare 
Genesis 2) ‘‘God formed man out of 
the dust and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life’’. 

— In the final rites we are returned to 
Mother Earth with the words ‘‘From 
dust thou art, to dust returneth’’. 


MANUHIRI: 


Visitor or guest in relation to ‘‘tan- 
gata whenua’’ or host. 


1. Tribal connotation applies also in 
this case although in a converse way 
to when used in reference to tangata 
whenua. 

2. People are always guests or manuhiri 
when visiting outside their tribal 
boundaries and kawa. 

3. People are also guests or manuhiri 
when visiting their kin of other sub- 
tribes. 
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4. In nearly every Maori situation Ngati 


Pakeha are manuhiri or sometimes 
‘‘tauiwi’’ i.e. ‘‘outsider’’ and less 
favourably, ‘‘rawaho”’ or intruder, 
or outsider. 


5. Inside his own kawa and on his own 


territory the Pakeha is the tangata 
whenua or host and others are his 
manuhiri or may be rawaho (intrud- 
ers). 


6. Such places and occasions as the 


opening of Parliament make his ter- 
ritory clearly discernible and where 
his kawa is strictly observed. 


7. Generally the use of the terms tan- 


gata whenua and manuhiri are re- 
served for special occasions and the 
word ‘Pakeha’ or Ngati Pakeha 
should be the term most commonly 


used when Maori New Zealanders . 


refer to pink New Zealanders. 


ei 
Photo by Haare Williams: 


‘‘He Kuaka marangaranga.”’ 


KAWA: 
— Protocol — procedure. 


- — Each tribe has developed its own 


Kawa and insists upon its strict ob- 
servance both by the tangata whenua 
themselves and by the manuhiri. 

— A breach of the Kawa may some- 
times lead to expulsion and in the 
earlier days to battle or death or curs- 
ing. 

— Each tribe therefore respects the 
kawa of another and demands the 
same from others in return. 

— The Kawa of the NgatiPakehashould 
therefore receive the same respect by 
the manuhiri. The manuhiri should 
always be and act the ‘manuhiri’ 
when invited to participate in a 
Pakeha occasion. 

To do this, is what is called being a 
Rangatira (a person of the highest 
breeding). 


a 


APPENDIX J 


Glossary of words 


Glossary of Pakeha words 


APPENDIX 
BI-CULTURAL 
CANONS 


CHURCH OF THE 
PROVINCE 


COMMISSION 
DEVELOPMENT 
DIGLOT 

DIOCESE 

GENERAL SYNOD 
LITURGICAL 
PARTNERSHIP 
PRINCIPLE 
RECOMMENDATION 


SYNODICAL 


kupu apiti 
tikanga rua 


nga ture o te Hahi 


Hahi Mihinare 
Komihana 

tipu 

nga reo e rua 
pihopatanga 
Hinota Whanui 
tikanga karakia 
mahi tahi 
kaupapa 
tohutohu, motini 


tikanga hinota 


Glossary of Maori words 


AOTEAROA 


HAHI 
HAPU 
HUI 
| IWI 


KARAKIA 


The Long White Cloud 


Maori name now applied 


to N.Z. as a whole 
church 

the sub-tribe 
gathering or meeting 
the extended tribe 


prayer-chant, prayers 


KAWA 


KOHA 


KOHANGA REO 


MARAE 


NIU TIRENI 


PAIPERA TAPU 


PIHOPA 


PIHOPATANGA 


POROWINI 


RANGATIRATANGA 


RAWIRI 


RUNANGA 


TAONGA 


TIKANGA KARAKIA 


TIKANGA RUA 


TUMUAKI 


WHANAU 


tribal protocol, set of 
arrangements covering 
marae procedures 


gift 


language nest — especially 


for pre-school children 


tribal or family courtyard 


in front of the meeting 


house — sometimes refers 


to the whole complex 
New Zealand 

Holy Bible 

Bishop 

Bishopric, See Diocese 
province 


principality — the 
Kingdom of God 


The Book of Common 
Prayer in Maori 


council 
treasure 

form of service 
bi-cultural 


president, chairman, 
superintendant 


family, extended family 


Authorising 
the use of 
Te Paipera 
Tapu 


Bill was passed by the General 


A Synod authorising for unre- 
stricted use te Paipera Tapu, the 


new translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into Maori, which was published by the 
Bible Society in New Zealand in 1952. 


Canon VI of Title G was amended by 
adding a clause 3 which reads: 


‘*3, The use in public worship of Ko Te 
Paipera Tapu first published by the 
Bible Society in New Zealand in 
1952 is permitted.”’ 


This means that Te Paipera Tapu will 
be authorised as a version of the Scrip- 
ture with equal status to the Authorised 
Version and not simply as an alterna- 
tive, which is the status of those versions 
which are listed in the Schedule. 

Because of the nature of the change 
the procedures to be followed are those 
laid down in the Church of England Em- 
powering Act 1928 and the changes will 
not take effect until they receive the 
support of a majority of Diocesan 
Synods and are reaffirmed by a new 
General Synod in 1988. 


APPENDIX L 


The Maori understanding of a gift 
compared to the law of charities 


A valuable memorandum by Chief Judge E.T.J. Durie 
of the Maori Land Court identifies seven issues that might 
be considered in comparing a Maori understanding of 
gifts with the law of Charitable Trusts. In the following 
comparison his comments are quoted or referred to first. 


1 
The continuing relationship between 
the donor and donee 


‘A Maori gift is sometimes intended 
to create a continuing relationship and 
obligation’’ owed to the donor’s family. 


A charitable trust imposes an obliga- 
tion on the donees — the trustees. They 
hold the property in question on the 
specified trusts (for the advancement of 
religion or of education, or the allevia- 
tion of poverty or whatever it might be). 
They owe that obligation in a continuing 
way (very often without any limit of 
time). They owe the obligation in a dif- 
fuse way to those who established the 
trust (who might indeed be one of their 
number of represented among them). 
They owe it, as well, to the beneficiaries 
and to the law. Notwithstanding those 
obligations, the donor could not expect 
to recover the property. The charitable 
trust is established by the gift to a gen- 
eral public use. 


2 
A greater duty to the donor than to 
others 

‘‘The essential element of many 
Maori gifts is that greater emphasis is 
placed upon a duty to the donor than a 
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duty to anyone else’’. It might be for 
instance that children of the donor’s 
group would get special incentives. 
The law of charities at the outset is 
different. As just indicated, the charity 
is to be directed to a public benefit; at 
least a section of the community must 
benefit; a trust is not charitable if it con- 
fers only private benefits. There is an 
exception in the case of the relief of 
poverty. Beyond that it is necessary to 
determine just what is a ‘“‘section of the 
community’’. Possible beneficiaries 
must not be numerically negligible, and 
the quality which distinguishes them 
from other members of the community 
must not be simply their relationship to a 
particular individual or individuals. 


3 
The acknowledgement of the donor’s 
interest 

‘*The donor’s interest should always 
be acknowledged’’. The local people, 
descendants of the donors, should be 
invited to see the result of their gift, 
according to Maori practice. 

There is no corresponding require- 
ment of the law of charities. But the 


donor’s interest can be manifested in 
other ways in the wording and operation 
of the trust; for instance, in its name, its 
trustees (and their method of selection) 
and, subject to 2 above, in its purposes 
and choice of beneficiaries. 


4 
The physical identification of the gift 


It is suggested that in general a Maori 
gift should not be exchanged for some- 
thing else. If consideration is being 
given to selling it, provision should be 
made for consultation with the kin group 
of the donor. 

Once again there is no corresponding 
requirement in the general law of 
charities. And although the settlers can 
make relevant provision in the trust in- 
strument such restrictions are unusual in 
most church trusts. (See however the 
Anglican Church Trusts Act 1981, 


ss.3(2), 9(2) and 18). 


5 
No necessary difference between sale 
and gift 

In Maori eyes, there may not be a 
clearly perceived difference between a 
gift and a sale — particularly where 
there is an expectation of, say, a school 
and a missionary being secured by a 
sale. 

Under the law of charities, a trust 
could follow a sale, but if it did it could 
be a trust created by the action of the 
purchaser rather than the vendor. 


Bill MacCormick 


6 
Consultation in respect of dealings 
with the property 


As suggested in 3 and especially 4 
above, it will sometimes be appropriate 
for there to be consultation with the kin 
group of the donors of a Maori gift be- 
fore the gift is affected. 

This can be provided for in the trust 
deed or its administration; but this is not 
the case of any church trusts that we 
know of. 


‘ 
Remedies in the event of breach of 
trust 


Under Maori custom, it is suggested, 
the donor’s kin group are entitled to ask 
for the property to be returned if there 
has been a breach of trust in Maori 
terms. 


Under the law of charities, they can- 


not assert that remedy. They might be - 


able, perhaps with the assistance of the 
Attorney-General, to require com- 
pliance by the trustees with the trust, 
they might be able to have the trustees 
replaced, or steps might be taken to have 
the trust varied. 


This list shows that there are impor- 
tant common features between the 
Maori gift and the law of charities. This 
common ground can be increased by the 
wording and the administration of the 
trust document setting up the charity al- 
though this did not happen when the 
church acquired land from the Maori. 


But one important difference re- 
mains. That difference is that the per- 
sons who establish a charity cannot re- 
cover the gift. The property is forever 


out of their full control and ownership 
— although they can have quite the ex- 
tensive direct or indirect powers indi- 
cated in the list. 


There is power in the Courts and the 
Attorney-General to change the terms of 
a charitable trust when it becomes im- 
possible or impracticable or inexpedient 
in respect of any trust property to carry 
out the object or purpose of the trust. 
The Anglican Church Trusts Act 1981 
also gives the Church itself, subject to 
the supervision of the Attorney- 
General, powers to vary trusts in such 
circumstances. The law and practice is 
to prepare a new scheme which will re- 
late as closely as possible to the original 
purpose. This law will however militate 
against the land coming back to the orig- 
inal owners. 


The Commission is aware of a further 


category of case which is not covered by | 


that legislation. This is the case where 
the original Maori gift or sale of the land 
was for a purpose narrower than that 
stated in the legal grants (usually, 
perhaps invariably, a Crown grant) to 
the relevant Church body, and where the 
land, still held by the Church, can no 
longer be used for the original purposes. 
(It is possible for it to be used for the 
purposes in the legal grant). 

The Commission proposes that the 
Anglican Church Trusts Act 1981 be 
amended to extend to that case. The 
proposed amendment is set out in Ap- 
pendix N. The main features of the 
power applicable to that property would 
be as follows: 


1. General Synod or a tribunal set up by 
it would determine whether the orig- 


inal Maori purpose was narrower 
than that in the Church’s legal grant. 


2. The proposed variation would be for 
the furthering of social services, 
hospital or residential care, or educa- 
tional needs — whether associated 
with the Church or not. 


3. If the proposal is not to be associated 
with the Church, it would be limited 
to persons of Maori ancestry with or 
without preference to the descen- 
dants of the original owners. 

4. The scheme could exclude the usual 
power of the General Synod or other 
authorised bodies to appoint and re- 
move the trustees. 


5. Provision would be made for the 
costs of any inquiry (including the 
costs of research) to be met from any 
relevant trust or from a charge on the 
land). 


The changes would go a considerably 
way in allowing the return of property, 
no longer used for the purpose of the 
original Maori owners, to the beneficial 
use of their kin group. 


The proposed amendment will pro- 
vide a means for dealing with one categ- 
ory of case. The proposed amendment to 
Title F, Canon III (Appendix M) to re- 
quire fuller information about Church 
lands may also indicate further claims 
which require to be examined. The 
Commission considers that in addition 
there should be a more general examina- 
tion of the extent to which land given by 
Maori people to the Church is not being 
used for the original purposes. That 
examination would, we expect, lead to 
proposals about the way to deal with the 
matter. 


APPENDIX M 


m Requiring trustees of land 
9 to furnish detailed reports 


anon IIi of Title F was amended 

¢ so that clause 4 now reads: 

“4. (1) The Trustees in every 
Diocese who shall hold property 
real or personal in Trust for the 
General Synod for general Church 
purposes, or for the benefit of the 
particular Diocese, or for the en- 
dowment of the Bishopric of the 
Diocese, or for parochial or other 
local purposes within the Diocese, 
shall give yearly to the Synod of 
the Diocese at its ordinary meet- 
ing, a Report of the Trust property 


under their care, showing the in- 
vestments of the capital and the 
changes that have been made 
therein since the last Report, to- 
gether with a statement of assets 
and liabilities, in such form, and 
specifying such particulars, as the 
Diocesan Synod shall prescribe; 
such yearly accounts to be duly 
audited before presentation by 
some person to be appointed or 
approved by the Diocesan Synod. 


“*(2) All Trustees required by the provi- 
sions of sub-clause (1) hereof to 
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give a Report, shall, when they 
hold any land for any purpose or 
trust whatsoever, attach to their 
Report a complete terrier of all 
such lands in such form and 
specifying such particulars as the 
Diocesan Synod shall prescribe 
but in any event including the fol- 
lowing particulars:- 


a) Area 

b) Location 

c) The Trusts imposed on the land 
d) Details of any tenancy or lease 
including any rights or renewal 
e) Description of any buildings 
f) Current Government valua- 
tion of land and of improvements 
g) The predominant uses for 
which the land is zoned 

h) The current use being made of 
the land 

i) If the land was acquired from 
Maori owners for any purpose as- 
sociated with the Church, the pur- 
pose of the acquisition. 
PROVIDED HOWEVER that if 
the land is subject to a perpetually 
renewable lease the particulars 
called for by paragraphs (e) to (h) 
need not be given.”’ 


Clause 9 of Canon III of Title F was 
also amended so that it now reads: 


‘9. A complete Terrier, in a tabular 
form, of all the lands of any Trust 
shall be attached to the Report of 
that Trust sent up to the General 
Synod, together with the names of 
the Trustees for the time being. 
Each terrier shall include the par- 
ticulars specified in sub-clause (2) 
of Clause 4 hereof’’ 


APPENDIX N 


Private Bill for 
Parliament 


rivate Bill for Parliament to amend 

P Part III Anglican Church Trusts 

Act 1981 (Variation of Trusts) by 
adding the following: 


‘*17A. (1) This section is in addition to 
and not in substitution for the 
powers of variation contained 
elsewhere in this Part of this 
Act. 


(2) This section applies only to 
land which is trust property and 
where General Synod or some 
tribunal authorised by General 
Synod in that behalf after due 
inquiry has established that that 
land was acquired from Maori 
owners for a purpose or pur- 
poses narrower or more restric- 
tive than the trusts imposed on 
that land by Crown Grant or 
otherwise. 

(3) If in respect of any such 
land it becomes or has become 
impossible or impracticable or 
inexpedient to carry out the ob- 
ject or purpose of the trust upon 
that land or by using that land 
(other than by leasing it), or the 
amount of land available is in- 
adequate to carry it out, or the 
object or Purpose has been ef- 
fected already, the trustee may 
by writing prepare or cause to be 


prepared a scheme for the appli- 
cation or disposal of the land for 
some other object or purpose of 
a kind specified in paragraph (b) 
of Section II of this Act but not 
necessarily directly or indirectly 
associated with or relating to the 
Church. 


(4) Such other object or pur- 
pose if not directly or indirectly 
associated with or relating to the 
Church shall be directly or indi- 
rectly associated with or relat- 
ing to the descendants of the 
said Maori owners or to those 
with Maori ancestry from time 
to time residing on or near the 
land or both of those groups. 
(5) Such a scheme may provide 
that Section 20 of this Act is no 
longer to have any application 
to the trustees of the land and 
may make other provisions for 
the selection appointment and 
removal of the trustees of the 
land. 


(6) The trustees of any land to 
which this Section may apply, 
may, in their discretion, use any 
part of the trust property held by 
them on the same trusts as the 
land in question or may charge 
the said land as a contribution in 
whole or in part to the costs of 
any inquiry made under subsec- 
tion (2) hereof including the 
costs of research or otherwise of 
the trustees of any other persons 
reasonably made a party to the 
inquiry irrespective of the out- 
come of such inquiry. 


APPENDIX O 


Hukarere - a case 
for education 


his matter comes before the Com- 
mission from the special Commit- 
tee of Te Ngahurutanga in the 
form of a resolution presented by Ar- 
chdeacon W. B. Turei with the backing 
of Te Runanga o Te Pihopatanga o 
Aotearoa, urging the General Synod to 
take the appropriate steps in setting Hu- 
karere up once again as a full teaching 
school. 
The Commission’s first reaction to 
this was that it didn’t fit into the terms of 
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reference given by General Synod and 
the inclination was not to accept this as a 
submission. However, after some 
thought and investigation it was consi- 
dered that Hukarere, being one of the 
earlier of the Church schools and being 
supported by funds from endowments of 
lands, some place for it should be found 
in the Commission’s work on the Treaty 
of Waitangi. 

The Commission is of the opinion that 
the principles of bicultural development 
and partnership can properly grow only 
with the full assistance and support of 
the total education system and the De- 
partment of Education in this country. It 
is a well-known historic fact that the 
education programmes have been singu- 
larly important in the development of 
any national value system and national 


self awareness. The Commission is 
deeply conscious both of the contribu- 
tion of the Maori Church Schools to 
Maori development to date and their 
continuing potential contribution to a 
more bicultural and bilingual society. It 
is in that context that Hukarere, as an 
institution of education can play a very 
important part in the on-going develop- 
ment of our bicultural society. 


However, the proposal that the Huka- 
rere institution return to a full teaching 
school requires some careful considera- 
tion. Hukarere has a very fine record of 
past services to the people and to the 
Church. It has produced many outstand- 
ing Maori women. Women who have 
served well both their community and 
their nation. After a long period of exist- 


ing in hard times, Hukarere reverted 
from a full teaching school to a boarding 
hostel in 1961. This was due to the fact 
that fewer and fewer parents were able 
to afford to send their children to Huka- 
rere. It was due also to the fact that the 
endowments were insufficient to meet 
the expenses of both Te Aute College 
and Hukarere. The Board of Trustees 
therefore, were faced with a decision to 
close down one of the institutions and as 


Hukarere was the smaller of the two, 
Hukarere was closed and Te Aute Col- 
lege continued. 

At times there have been vociferous 
demands, particularly from the old 
pupils of Hukarere, that it should return 
to its original purpose and function. 
However, because of the continuing ris- 
ing costs the Board was unable to return 
it to its original status, but instead con- 
verted it as a hostel for girls from all over 


the country who would be educated at 
the Napier Girls High School. It is evi- 
dent that the pressure is still on to reopen 
the school and also that the money is still 
scarce. It is the considered opinion of 
the Commission that to open Hukarere 
as a school is far too great an economic 
undertaking for the resources at present 
available, without searching for some 
alternatives, particularly in an ecumeni- 
cal context. 


APPENDIX P 


Another view 


The following article was a late 
addition to the Commission’ s 
Report: it was presented to the 
Standing Committee of General 
Synod by Stephen O’ Regan who had 
been earlier prevented by illness 
from having it included in the 
original material. The Standing 
Committee of General Synod 
resolved that this article should be 
included in the printed report. 


6G e greet you as a descen- 
W dant of Mahinaarangi 
— and the representa- 


tive of the Church that burnt us!’’ The 
Maori clergyman being welcomed on to 
the central marae of the Tainui tribes is 
still living. ‘‘The Church that burnt us’’ 
is the marae orator’s perception of the 
Anglican Church. He was referring to 
Selwyn and his role in the military 
obscenity of Rangiaowhia when women 
and children and old people were burnt 
to death as they sheltered in their 
church. Kereopa’s family died there too 
and that trail finally led to the execution 
of Volkner at Opotiki — beheaded on 
his own pulpit as one of George Grey’s 
spies. 

I’m speaking of two of the great myth 
figures of the Anglican tradition in New 
Zealand. Selwyn the founder, Selwyn 
the brave voyager, the wise adminis- 
trator, the benefactor. And Volkner, he 
of the little white church of St Stephen 
the Martyr, the symbol of suffering for 
the faith, the white light of godliness 
struck out by a maddened zealot. 

And there’s other myth figures, too, 
that the New Zealand Anglican tradition 
has contributed. They’re the carved 
poupou holding up the house of our Set- 
tler version of Aotearoa history. There’s 
Marsden of the Paramatta Gaol who 
traded guns in the Pacific so that his 


lieutenants might be fed and favoured. 
And poor Kendall who made some con- 
tribution before he wandered. 


In recent years Anglicans have begun 
to flagellate themselves with the un- 
ravelling of these men by more recent 
and reflective scholarship — as we have 
seen the Settler school of history de- 
bunked and revised. There seems to me 
— anon Anglican — that there is an 
increasing tendency to fuel the move 
towards biculturalism in the Church 
with guilt by association, to make each 
tiny step on the path to inclusion of the 
Waitangi principles in the life of the 
Church an act of penance for the evils of 
colonialism and a century of rapacious 
sin by the power culture — much of it 
Anglican. 


Now I happen to think that that is an 
inappropriate basis for developing a 
more fruitfully bicultural society and 
even less so for a fruitfully bicultural 
church. Its a misuse of history and, 
worse, it dishonours the men and the 
intentions of the Treaty. I believe we 
should be moving towards a more Tre- 
aty driven world because it is better, 
because it more perfectly reflects what 
we should become as citizens of 
Aotearoa and not as an act of contrition. 
We should honour it as an agreement 
made between full grown people eyeball 
to eyeball and we should reject the dis- 
honour done to it subsequently. To see 
this foundation document of our future 
as a sophisticated Pakeha trick foisted 
on simple people all warmly wrapped up 
in red blankets and aroha is to demean 
my tupuna, their intelligence and their 
farsightedness. As people they were as 
bad and as good as the people with 
whom they were dealing. They were 
greedy and self interested — and they 
were shrewd. They knew a good idea 
when they saw one. Their failure was 
that they trusted the messengers’ capac- 
ity to deliver on the promises. They 
misunderstood the limitations of Pakeha 
mana — they didn’t perceive the nature’ 
of that ultimate misnomer — ‘‘Respon- 
sible Government’’. 


But it would be wrong for us today to 
continue to damn the future by attempt- 
ing to restore their dream by mortifica- 
tion and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
We should honour them, the Treaty 
makers, and the deal they made, be- 
cause it was a good deal, intelligently 
conceived and honourably made, bet- 
ween equals. We should seek its realisa- 
tion within the church, and beyond it, 
because the Treaty and its principles of- 
fers us a formula for resolving our 
nationhood and its within our nation- 
hood that we have to live our lives — its 
the world in which we have to work out 
God’s will. That cannot be done from a 
negative base. The legacy of guilt is 
mass self indulgence. 


a 
I should not like you to think, though, 
that I forgive Selwyn and Marsden or, 
that I want to forget that Bryce of 
Parihaka was an Anglican — like Gen- 
eral Cameron and Dillon Bell and Rus- 
sell and Whitaker. 


I am sufficiently un-Christian to hope 
— a little — that Selwyn went to his 
maker with his soul scarred, wracked 
with pain at the memory of Ran- 
giaowhia. I’d like to think that Marsden, 
too, met St Peter not to the sound of 
harps but rather the shrill screams of the 
women of the Paramatta reformatory 
and the strangled mystery in the eyes of 
all the Polynesian deaths his muskets 
had wrought. 


I don’t want to forgive them — or 
their ilk — the memory keeps me warm, 
keeps the fires burning. 


What I must do, though, is accept 
them. Accept them all as men and 
women who walked our history in their 
time. They believed that what they were 
doing was consistent with their 
Anglicanism. Some of them even be- 
lieved that their actions were part and 
parcel of their duty to their God. That 
too, I must accept — although its a little 
harder. That they were racist, colonial- 
ist, imperialist, paternalist in their 
attitudes, that their faith was largely a 
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rationalisation of their greed, that their 
soldiers were blessed by Anglican 
padres before they killed my tupuna — 
that too I must accept. That their Parlia- 
ment was opened with Anglican prayer 
before it passed the Waste Lands Act, 
before it voted on the Taranaki confisca- 
tions, before it passed the evil Maori 
Reserved Land Act as late as 1955 — 
that, too, I must accept. 

I must accept that Anglicanism, cleri- 
cal and lay, has been involved to greater 
or lesser degree in most of the suffering 
imposed on my people since 1840. 

But my failure to forgive those who 
have stalked our history and my stoical 
acceptance of the past is, like that self- 
indulgence I referred to earlier, unfruit- 
ful in terms of what I do with history. Its 
unfruitful as a guide for tomorrow. 

I have to take another turn. Were I an 
Anglican, searching in my tradition for 


the fruits of my future in a more bicul- 


tural society, I should turn to those other 
Anglicans in our past, to those whose 
lives and examples can shine light I 
would not be ashamed to stand in. 

I’d start with the men of the cloth. The 
saintly Hadfield who, riddled with con- 
sumption, fought his lonely protest 
against the Waitara sin — have you read 
‘“‘One of England’s Little wars’’ or its 
sequel? I’d turn to Henry Williams 
‘The Reverend Traitor’’. He’s a more 
mixed example but for my money he 
founded a line that gave us both Te Aute 
and Herbert the scholar, and the Wil- 
liams Dictionary. I’d argue that his land 
dealings were better than many made by 
his detractors and that, anyhow, they 
were forced on him by love of family 
and the stingy meanness of the Church 
establishment. He was a man destroyed 
by the collusive politics of Selwyn and 
George Grey. He was a robust man who 
trampled around his Maori world 
robustly. He spoke Maori and gave his 
life to Maori and he was one of the 
parents of the Treaty. Were I an Angli- 
can I think I could be proud of Henry — 
and I’d forgive him his inability to get on 
with Pompallier who was, in any case, 
French! 


I’d look to those Germanic Angli- 
cans, the Luterans, and Wohlers who 
worked out his life on Ruapuke Island in 
Foveaux Strait. I don’t think I’d have 
liked him much but I know of no evil 
done by him. And I know I'd have re- 
spected his courage and his endurance 
— and Mrs Wohler’s — it’s an extraor- 
dinary story. 

And I’d look to Governor Gordon, 
who wouldn’t have been a Governor if 
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he hadn’t been an Anglican. He resigned 
in protest at the evil of Parihaka. He 
went to Fiji where he set up “‘Indirect 
Rule’, the policy of securing the posi- 
tion of the indigenous culture which 
Lugard copied later in Nigeria. It left a 
legacy of problems in Fiji but at least 
their football teams look like Fijians — 
and they have much of their land. 


Talking of Parihaka — when Bryce 
returned to parliament after the destruc- 
tion of the settlement and imprisonment 
of Te Whiti he was greeted by a House 
which booed and stamped its shame and 
his at him. The noise was so great he 
could not take his seat — and he never 
returned. Now, I bet more than half of 
those who drove him out were Angli- 
cans — remember we were still in the 
days of ‘‘Catholics and Irish need not 
apply!” 

And then there was the editor of the 
Gisborne newspaper who was tarred and 
feathered and run out of town for his 
public support of Te Kooti. He publicly 
said an injustice had been done and suf- 
fered greatly for his conscience. If he 
wasn’t an Anglican he could well have 
been. 

Sir William Martin was Chief Justice 
of New Zealand — he was an Anglican. 
He resigned, too, over the wretchedness 
of Waitara and the illegality of Gore 
Browne and his henchmen. 


One of my favourites is Edward 
Shortland, the naval surgeon who’d 
been brought here originally to care for 
the ailing Hobson. He was the first Pro- 
tector of Aborigines and one of the most 
important of the Victorian scholars of 
the Maori. He was fluently bilingual and 
his writing shows meticulous scholar- 
ship and understanding of the Maori 
world he lived in. There’s a 
bloodstained piece of blue paper in the 
Hocken Library. Tamihana wrote on it 
the night before, I think, Orakau. He 
records a waiata he’d heard the night 
before and thought he’d get it off to 
Shortland in case he died that day and 
the song was lost. Shortland was practis- 
ing in Parnell — disgraced by his Maori 
associations, lost to public life. Maori 
people were smuggling his correspon- 
dence through the war lines. He’s a man 
who bears much thinking about — more 
than I have time for here. 


What I’m trying to say is that there’s 
more than one Anglican tradition — 
there’s a side of Pakeha Anglicanism 
which can offer a rich historical root to 
nourish Anglican biculturalism. I know 
that much of the decency which shines 
to the surface of the pakeha experience 


in Aotearoa possibly owes more to the 
Victorian taste for Cricket and fair play. 
I admit that much of it was paternalistic 
and, in our terms, unacceptable. But 
there’s much in that tradition which was 
not evil, much that was devoted to jus- 
tice and equity. The smouldering fires of 
equity were never extinguished by those 
Anglicans of whom I have spoken a little 
negatively. They have been fanned into 
life over the course of our history as 
much, if not more, by Anglicans and 
Anglicanism than by anyone else. 


Perhaps it is George Rusden — the 
author of Aureretanga and that extraor- 
dinary two-volume History of New Zea- 
land who is my symbol of the Anglican 
tradition in New Zealand historical writ- 
ing. He wrote with controlled passion 
and meticulous referencing and detail of 
the injustices over Maori Land. He burnt 
himself out in his struggle against the 
inequity and wrong perpetrated by his 
own. He was bankrupted by Bryce’s 
legal action against him in the English 
courts. He remained broken but un- 
bowed, driven to his grave by his belief 
in God and Cricket and a faith that the 
Victorian English could get it right — 
eventually. 

We can read in Rusden of the evil 
wrought by Anglicans and we can re- 
member that it was an Anglican who 
wrote it. 

I accepted the flattering invitation to 
join the Waitangi Commission only 
partly because of the chance it offered 
me of seeing something of Manuhuia on 
a no expenses basis. More than that 
though — there was my awareness and 
respect for the lives of Shortland and 
Rusden and Henry Williams. 


‘Overshadowing all that though was 
the knowledge that the Treaty was born 
in an Anglican Cradle, that the Anglican 
faith had baptised it, and the belief that 
that same faith could yet confirm it and 
help it to realise its bicultural promise. 

I believe that that heritage is part of 
the Anglican inheritance in Aotearoa 
and one that the Church should cleave to 
and warm into life. Bring out some of 
these poupou of which I’ve been speak- 
ing and carve them into the house of the 
Church. Look to them with pride. Iden- 
tify with them. Take the new steps lit 
with their faith in Waitangi and the New 
Jerusalem of Aotearoa. We must accept 
the past, warts and all. We must not 
deny it. More importantly, you should 
not continually condemn yourselves 
with it. Guilt is too blunt an instrument 
to carve that new house the Commission 
has set itself upon. 
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